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Keep Out Politics 


i IS HIGH TIME the light airplane be put to 
work carrying the U. S. mail—if the peril of 
politics can be avoided. 

The Post Office Department has asked Congress 
for approval to award contracts on bid for air star 
routes. If Congress approves, a new utility field is 

open for the single-engine 

airplane. This means more 

bug business for local operators, 

more activity for pilots, and 

{ , better mail service for iso- 

[ aj LA. lated areas of the country. 

\ Air star routes also mean 

an important precedent in 

the carrying of all-classes of 
mail—another step in the general direction of all- 
first-class-mail-by-air. Star route mail, as contrasted 
with premium-charge air mail, consists of all classes 
of mail from parcel post to newspapers and first class 
mail. 

Up to now the Post Office has used every type of 
transportation from the dogsled and river boat to the 
horse and wagon and motor truck, but except for 
two small routes in the Great Lakes area, and in 
Alaska, the airplane has not been utilized. Yet the 
airplane is the most efficient vehicle for conquering 
the very terrain or isolation factors from which star 
routes are born. 

An air star route in itself is a small operation 
But hundreds of small routes would bulk into a 
substantial business activity for aviation’s equipment 
and services. A star route might well be the back- 
bone of a local operator’s existence and it might, too 
develop a substantial air taxi service as a direct re- 
sult of a daily mail operation. 

We have decried from the start the hasty manner 
in which the CAB leaped into feeder airline ex- 
pansion after the war. Numerous areas and com- 
munities certificated to receive twin-engined pas- 
seng r-mail-cargo service might well have been 
served initially by single-engined mail service, much 
in the manner that the air transport system today 
deve oped from contract mail service. In this re- 
spect we bow to our contemporary Southern Flight 
whic’: has been battling for single-engine transport 
and nail service for the past year or two. 

Much as one can endorse the principle of air 
Star routes, however, there is a dark side to the cur- 
rent proposal by the Post Office Department which 
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Makes Contract Carrier Pay 


Orvis M. Nelson, former United Air Lines captain and now 
president of Transocean Air Lines, is the driving force behind his 
company's highly successful world-wide contract operation. Nelson 
believes that Transocean's role is to supplement rather than compete 

with scheduled airlines. See story on page 18. 
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AIRPORTS and 
AIR CARRIERS 


See Page 41 








NO.™% 36 IN THE SERIES FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


All Three Agree! 
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] “BECAUSE OF OUR CON- 


FIDENCE IN ESSO PRODUCTS 
WE DECIDED ON ESSO AVIATION FUELS et . 
“THOSE ESSO WINGS ARE A 


AND LUBRICANTS EVEN BEFORE OUR 2 
PRESENT MODEL HELICOPTER WAS WELCOME SIGHT TO ME. I'VE USED 


READY TO FLY.” A PLANE FOR SEVERAL YEARS—FLYING 
e ; — - All OVER THE EAST...AND I’VE NOTICED 
eorge Townson, Test Pilot (Left) 
Helicopter Engineering Reveorch Corp. MANY OF THE AIRPORTS THAT PRIDE 
anda THEMSELVES ON GIVING SERVICE BACK 
IT UP WITH ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS.” 











James R. Affleck (Center) 
William Penn Flour Mills Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 “15 YEARS AGO | CHANGED FROM ‘SPORTS- 
MAN FLIER’ TO ‘COMMERCIAL OPERATOR’... 
AND ESSO HAS BEEN MY FIRST CHOICE RIGHT 
FROM THE START. TODAY, | FEEL ESSO AVIATION 
GASOLINE AND OILS HAVE CONTRIBUTED GREATLY 
10 OUR HIGH SAFETY RECORD AND LOW MAIN- 
TENANCE COSTS FOR FIVE YEARS, AND OVER 
50,000 HOURS OF C.P.T. AND W.T.S. PROGRAMS. 
WE NOT ONLY SELL ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS AVIATION PRODUCTS _@pue 
AT OUR FIELDS... WE URGE OUR CUSTOMERS TO SOLD IN THE 29 SUAS (NOI Ae 
STOP AT FIELDS WHERE THEY SEE THE ESSO SIGN.” 
Richard Bircher, Airport Operator (Right) 


Boulevard Airport 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






































Last word in Comfort — on the Stratocruiser 


Boeing says, “— it’s like float- amazing latex super-cushion- 
ing on a cloud,” riding aboard their ing. Airfoam’s millions of tiny air 





new queen of the skies — the Strato- cells provide full, buoyant, restful 
cruiser, That’s because every seat on comfort—ease flight fatigue. Airfoam lasts 
this luxury liner, from “front office” to the life of the ship—cuts costly seat 
ultra-modern lower-deck lounge, repairs and maintenance. For com- 
is completely cushioned in plete details about this modern S 
Airfoam — Goodyear’s cushioning material, write: SF 





~~ Goodyear, Aviation Products 
“<> Division, Akron 16, Ohio 
or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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We think you'll like 
"THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 
Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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AVIATION Airtoam—T. M. 
PRODUCTS The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company 







MCRE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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News in Brief 


Guy W. Vaughan, chairman of the board of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., retired as an officer and director of the 
corporation on April 20. He had served as president 
and chairman for 14 years. No successor as board 
chairman was announced, but William C. Jordan was 
re-elected president. 

Pan American Airways has inaugurated Boeing Strato- 
cruiser service out of New York International Airport 
(Idlewild) for Bermuda, despite the fact that the con- 
tract dispute between airlines and Port Authority has 
not been settled. A Port Authority spokesman had 
previously stated that “nobody denies that under their 
original leases (with the city in 1945, subsequently 
assumed by the Authority) they can go into Idlewild 
tomorrow with their Stratocruisers.” 

Trans-Texas Airways has petitioned CAB to rescind 
its tentative order proposing to end TTA’s certificate 
on May 13, 1950, and asked the Board to extend the 
certificate for a one-year period from that date “to 
allow a full three-year test period.” 

State Airlines has asked CAB to issue to it the feeder- 
line certificate which the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia recently held was awarded 
erroneously to Piedmont Airlines. CAB has countered 
with a motion requesting the Court to hold up for 30 
days issuance of its “mandate” putting the Court find- 
ings into effect. The delay would allow time for filing 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. Piedmont was also 
expected to ask the Court of Appeals to stay its mandate. 

Coach service tariffs of TWA using Boeing Strato- 
liners and 24-passenger DC-3’s east of Kansas City have 
been suspended by CAB for 90 days from May 1. Similar 
tariffs of Northwest Airlines proposing coach service 
by Martin 2-0-2’s from Minneapolis-St. Paul to Wash- 
ington have been suspended 90 days from April 21 and 
company’s proposed Chicago-Minneapolis coach service 
90 days from May 1. 

New international air postage rates, cheaper than air 
mail or air parcel post, will be put into effect May 1 
by the Post Office, covering such items as printed matter, 
commercial paper, samples, and small packages. They 
will apply to 36 European, African, and Asiatic countries. 

Mail rates may not be adjusted retroactively by CAB 
for periods in which a final rate has been in effect and 
unchallenged by the carrier, according to ruling of the 
Supreme Court on April 18. The Court’s decision ended 
the long legal battle fought by TWA against a CAB 
ruling that it could not change a rate for a period prior 
to the date the airline filed for an adjustment. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp. has developed a new four- 
place personal plane, the “Cruisemaster”, powered by 
a 190-hp Lycoming engine. It is now undergoing CAA 
certification tests. 

The Douglas C-124 has been selected by the Air Force 
as the major four-engined replacement for C-54’s now 
wearing out. Douglas is now working on initial order 
of 28, with prototype to fly in November, and AF funds 
have been allocated for further production in fiscal 1950. 


BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Among the Airlines 


Idea of quick, feederline-type stops is spreading. 
American Airlines is now using the idea at several 
smaller stations on Convair schedules. One engine re- 
mains running, and stops are cut to about five minutes. 

line traffic continued to show a very nice in- 
(Turn to page 6) 
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Che news behind the news of re- 


cent record flights by the U.S. Air 


rce’s heavy bombers is . . 


1) most of these four-engine planes 
cre equipped with Curtiss-Wright 


ctric Propellers. 


the selection of these propellers 

1 result of Curtiss-Wright’s wide 

-kground and continuing leader- 

p in propeller design. 

Vith Curtiss-Wright equipment... 

he Lucky Lady II—giant B-50— 
23,412 miles non-stop around 


world. 
he Pacusan Dream Boat, B-29, 


URTISS 


rt, 1949 


OFF TO NEW RECORDS 


flew non-stop across the arctic, 
Honolulu to Cairo. 


The Enola Gay, B-29, dropped the 
first A-Bomb on Hiroshima. 


> The B-50 propeller has four blades, 
is 16 feet, 8 inches in diameter and 
provides electrical de-icing, reverse 
thrust, automatic synchronization, 
hollow steel blades and selective fixed 
pitch .. . features Curtiss-pioneered 
and service-proved on record flights. 


> The selection of Curtiss Propel- 
lers for the U.S. heavy bomber fleet 
highlights their performance on all 
types of military aircraft. 


ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 


PROPELLER DIVISION” « 


CALOWELL, 





> All Curtiss-Wright Propellers are 
products of the versatile knowledge 
and skill acquired through many 
man hours of engineering and build- 
ing propellers for airplanes ranging 
from single engine fighters to multi- 
engine giant bombers and transports. 








a DIVISION OF 


NEW JERSEY 











BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Traffic men believe increase 


crease throughout April. 
can be attributed in large part to industry’s excellent 
safety record during the past winter. 


Capital Airlines’ air coach service is doing better than 


the best expectations. For competitive reasons, com- 
pany isn’t issuing any more detailed figures on the coach 
operation. . . . U. S. airlines on the Atlantic hauled 
393,000 lbs. of international air parcel post during the 
first year of this new service, adding substantially to 
revenues. The service was one year old Mar. 15. For 
all sectors (Latin America and Pacific didn’t start until 
Sept. 14) total poundage was 464,114. ... The fourth 
Railway Express Agency tie-up in New York City in 
two years has just ended. Each time a strike occurs 
more and more shippers who turned to air cargo in 
the emergency shut-down remain with the air service 
when the express embargo is ended. The latest em- 
bargo was no exception—many permanent users of air 
cargo developed. 

Three Convairs built for FAMA, Argentine airlines, 
are stored in a hangar at Marfa, Tex., airport... . United 
Air Lines has summed up various types of public assist- 
ance given to railroads over the year, and comes up 
with a total of $2,244,482,350. UAL says the summary 
is in reply to recent railroad ads “and railroad-sponsored 
editorials purporting to point out that the railroads 
have fought their battle single-handed and without the 
aid of subsidies, while airlines and other forms of trans- 
portation have enjoyed all manner of federal and state 
subsidies”. 


Transport Tax and Oleo 


The 15% transportation tax, which U. S. airlines want 
repealed, is now mixed up in a long-standing political 
squabble over taxes on oleomargarine, and what will 
happen is anybody’s guess. Sen. Ed Johnson (D., Colo.) 
has offered an amendment to the oleomargarine tax 
repeal bill which would remove certain wartime excise 
taxes provided for in 1943 legislation. This would have 
the effect of reducing the transportation tax from 15% 
to 10%. However, it would face a terrific battle in the 
House-Senate conference, and transportation groups are 
wary about supporting it actively. Oleo taxes have been 
kicked around for years, and getting the transport tax 
involved in a repeal bill won’t help the latter any. Mean- 
while, the U. S. tax looks slightly ridiculous with people 
going into Canada and buying thousands of dollars worth 
of airline tickets tax free (see story elsewhere). 


Feeder Profit 


While the feederlines showed an aggregate net oper- 
ating profit of $361,000 for calendar 1948, air mail 
revenue accounted for $10,910,000 or 68% of the total 
$15,922,000 operating revenues. Of those in operation 
for entire year, Pioneer showed lowest percentage of 
mail revenue (51%), and returned $250,000 operating 
profit. For company-by-company results, see page 53. 


Airport Tours 


A guided tour of Washington National Airport is now 
available, handled by the same company that started a 
similar tour at LaGuardia Field about a year ago—Aero- 
nautical Exhibits Inc., headed by George Harris. The 
tours take the public behind the scenes, impress upon 
their minds that airline flying entails more work and 
sweat than glamour, and leave them pretty well sold 
on safety. Opinion is that the tours are an excellent 
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(Continued from page 4) 





Between 80% and 90% of 
the “tourists” have never traveled by air, and they get 
a close-up look that gives them the urge to fly. Guides 
are carefully chosen, most of them being college gradu- 


selling aid for the airlines. 


ates or college students. Probably three or four full- 
time guides and 12 to 15 part-time guides will be used 
at Washington. Elementary groups and scouts are 
handled for 35¢ each, while high school and college 
students are charged 75¢, tax included. Regular price 
is $1 plus tax for adults, and 50¢ plus tax for children. 
The tour idea will probably spread to other terminals. 


No Change at Teterboro 

Contract, non-sked and personal plane users of Teter- 
boro (N. J.) Airport are happy over N. Y. Port 
Authority’s statement that Teterboro will be exempted 
from the regulations under which it operates La 
Guardia, Idlewild and Newark. Frederick L. Wehran, 
who sold the field to the Authority, will remain in 
charge and operate under same general practices as 
before, at least until it’s decided to develop it into 
a major airline terminal. 


People. 

Oswald Ryan was confirmed by the Senate for another 
six-year term on the Civil Aeronautics Board and C. V. 
Whitney to be Undersecretary of Commerce. . . . Eddie 
Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Air Lines will visit 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (date not set) as a guest of the state 
to inspect operations of VASP (Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo) 
and newly-acquired Aerovias Brasil. He'll advise the 
Brazilian carrier on operational matters, and particularly 
on how to put Aerovias in the black . . . CAB has ap- 
proved an interlocking relationship allowing Ralph S. 
Damon to serve as a director of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. while serving as president and a director of TWA 
... Damon and TWA board chairman Warren Lee Pier- 
son called at the White House Apr. 21 for a talk with 
President Truman. . . . Miss Carlene Roberts, assistant 
vice president of American Airlines, is now responsible 
for AA’s Washington administrative office, and reports 
to C. W. Jacob, secretary and assistant to the president 
. . . Samuel J. Solomon, former president of Northeas* 
Airlines and later head of Atlantic Airlines, and Sol. 
W. Voorhes, one-time European sales manager for Lock- 
heed and later in the aircraft sales business in Switzer- 
land, are associated in Washington representation and 
consulting work. Offices are in the Tower Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ... W. W. White, vice president and head 
of the aviation department of Esso Export Corp., recently 
returned from a three months trip through Central and 
South America. Internal air services in those areas 
have grown tremendously, and where currency situa- 
tions permit, airlines are buying five to eight place U. S. 
planes to supplement their larger types, he said. 


A Busy Man 

Not many in aviation know it, but the president of 
Monarch Air Lines, Harold S. Darr, is also president 
of Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc.:of Chicago, makers of 
fine radios and the finest television set. Hal Darr is 
an old, old hand at aviation, having operated a big ..ir 
Force training school during the war. He bought he 
Scott company a few years ago and has perfected an 
exceptionally good television set with a big 116 sq. in. 
screen, no glare and no distortion. His aviation friends 
swear it’s by far the best set on the market. Between 
his Chicago firm and the airline, Hal Darr manages to 
keep occupied. 
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Welcome 


With this issue AMERICAN AVIATION welcomes a new group of 
readers and launches an expansion to provide a broader type of editorial 
service for the commercial interests which offer aviation to the public. 


Starting with this issue former subscribers to the magazine Air- 
ports and Air Carriers, which we purchased last month, will be served 
by AMERICAN AviATION for the maximum period allowed by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


Our new readers will find special sections devoted to their inter- 
ests in this and each future twice-monthly issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. 
They will also find throughout the magazine a wealth of related in- 
formation which should be a part of their knowledge of commercial 
aviation. 


Our plan is to expand these sections over the coming months to a 
point where we are providing airport people and local operators with 
the type of thorough, accurate and interesting coverage which has 
established AMERICAN AVIATION’S reputation as the leading magazine 
in air transportation. 


To fulfill our new responsibilities we have retained Robert C. 
Blatt, widely-known editor of Airports and Air Carriers, to serve as 
our Airport Editor. We have also expanded the assignments of certain 
members of our own large editorial staff. 


In welcoming our new readers we extend to them an invitation to 
join us not only as readers but as participants in the growth of com- 
mercial aviation. You are welcome at any time to tell us what we can 
do to serve you best. 


WAYNE W. PARRISH 
Editor and Publisher 





EDITORIAL 


CONTINUTO FROM PAGE 





must bear close watching by aviation interests. In 
the background is a determined effort by one or 
two officials of the Post Office Department to keep 
the Civil Aeronautics Board from getting regulatory 
control over the air star routes. More than that, the 
P.O. would like to wrest control from the CAB over 
the helicopter routes certificated for Los Angeles 
and Chicago. 

There is good reason to believe that the vigorous 
opposition to helicopter mail routes in Chicago and 
New York by Paul C. Aiken, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, has its origin in the desire by 
_ Aiken to regain for the Post Office Department all 

control over exclusive mail services by air whether 
they be helicopter or star routes. 

Mr. Aiken is a politician and a rather young one 
at that. He is a newcomer to top-level Washington 
politics. He is also strictly a newcomer to aviation. 
If he has not read the volumes of testimony of the 
Black investigation in the Senate in those disastrous 
airmail years of 1933-34, he should do so. He might 
also find in the three-year legislative history of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act additional information about 
the evils of air mail under the highly political Post 
Office Department. 

Along with everybody else in aviation, we want 
air star routes because we believe the light airplane 
should be utilized more and more for such purposes. 
But we staunchly oppose a return to the kind of 
political domination over air service which preceded 
the creation of the CAB. We suspect Mr. Aiken 
has more in mind than appears on the surface of 
his efforts to get approval for air star routes. We 
believe it would be a grave error to oust the CAB 
from its over-all regulatory control of air service of 
all kinds. 

Why is it not logical for the Post Office to maintain 
complete control over all exclusive mail service by 
air? The chief reason is politics—the using of these 
air services as political plums. The original airlines 
were pawns in a political game until the CAB was 
created. But another important reason is that air 
star routes and helicopter services often can develop 
into passenger services and such development can 
only be carried out under the CAB. Complete P.O. 
control may mean a dead-end. Control of the CAB 
offers flexibility of service to the public and the po- 
tentials of expansion. 

It is natural that the Post Office should want to 
control the transport units that carry the mail, but 
the P.O. is apt to overlook the potentials inherent in 
the airplane. Mail is but one service that can be 
offered. Wherever an airplane is operating, that air- 
plane is vart of a national system of transportation 
vital to the national defense of this country. Con- 
gress created the CAB to regulate and encourage this 
broad new form of transportation. It would be un- 
wise to have dual systems of control. 

We need air star routes. We need to put light 
airplanes to work. But let this projected expansion 
come within the framework of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act and not as a political sideline of the Post Office 
Department. 


Who Pulled the Plug? 


N APRIL 4 the CAB issued a show cause order 

as to why the 3-year certificate of Trans-Texas 
Airways should be renewed beyond May, 1950, but 
the order went far beyond merely asking the legal 
question. It drew a tentative conclusion that TTA 
should definitely be terminated. Yet the airline 
only got into full operation March 6 and only got a 
traffic and sales department organized in March. 

When the Board issued its order there was a note 
appended to the official document stating that ap- 
pendices were being reproduced and would be avail- 
able later. The appendices have been issued, but 
the only item referring to TTA is a map of its routes. 
No exhibits, no supporting evidence, no nothing. 
The Board thus admits publicly that it based a 
death sentence order on the basis of 11% months 
partial operating statistics. 

It is increasingly clear that the motivating force 
behind the TTA order has little if anything to do 
with law. But the unjudicial and peremptory order 
seemingly does concern morals and ethics. Just 
who within the CAB promoted this skirting of ju- 
dicial procedure? Just who sponsored this mis- 
carriage of justice? These questions have not yet 
been answered but it is plain that the order was 
more than just bungling and bumbling—it was cal- 
culatingly planned. 


Short Takes 


Colonial Airlines has achieved the notable distinction 
of completing 19 years of scheduled operation without 
a fatality or serious injury to passenger or crew members 
—certainly one of the high safety marks in the world. 
Congratulations to Colonial and to its president, Sig 
Janas not only for the record itself but for the phrase 
“Safety is No Accident” which Janas coined some years 
ago. 

*** & @ 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. a few weeks ago completed a 
9-weeks tour of 15 major cities. It is the first aviation 
company to take to its stockholders and to the public 
an exhibition of air power. That more than 138,000 
saw the exhibit is a tribute to the idea of acquainting 
the public with what’s going on in the aviation industry. 

*>_ + st & & 

An aviation newsletter has spotted a significant trend 
in civil aviation—the trend of privately-owned air- 
planes to the western states and away from metropolitan 
eastern centers. This trend verifies the predictions of 
many sound observers of civil aviation a decade ago— 
that solid growth would take place in the western sta‘es 
where the small airplane has greater utility. The news- 
letter is disturbed, however, over an apparent decline in 
the total number of lightplanes in operation. This yeer’s 
production won’t equal the annual attrition rate. 

**?* @ 6 

A much-revered concept in air transportation is that 
an airplane costs money on the ground. Keep it in ‘he 
air—that was the slogan in the war days when tra‘fic 
demands were high. But in these days that concept 
has a new twist. An airplane may cost more fly-ng 
empty or nearly empty than it does sitting on ‘he 
ground. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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N.W.A. COACH SCHEDULE N.W.A. COACH FARES 


WEST BOUND EAST BOUND | Micseapels| 
(Read Down) (Read Up) FROM— New York | Detroit | Milwaukee! St Pasi | Billings 


Lv.-12:01 a. m.| New York (EST) Ar.-5:25 p. m. New York $21 | $29 | $41 | $71 




















Lv.-3:40 a. m. | Detroit Lv.-2:40 p. m. Detroit $21 9] 21) 51 








Lv.-4:30 a. m. | Milwaukee (CST) Lv.-11:50 a. m. Milwaukee 29 12] 42 





Lv.-6:50.a.m. | Minneapolis-St. Paul | Lv.-9:55 a. m. as 41 30 





Lv.-10:20 a. mJ Billings (MST) Lv.-4:45 a. m. Billings 71 





Lv.-12:15 p.m Spokane (PST) Lv.-1:05 a. m. Spokane 88 


























Ar.-1:45 p. m. | Seattle-Tacoma Lv.-11:20 p. m. Seattle 97 


_NORTHWEST owe” AIRLINES A 


GENERAL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 1885 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 
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America must lead in aircraft design 


In speed, range and load-carrying 
ability, America’s newest military air- 
planes must continue to be superior 
to those of any other nation. Whether 
or not we have the biggest Air Force, 
world peace and national security 
demand that we have the best. 

Our leadership in aircraft design 
has its roots in the national character 
and the democratic system of free 
competition. America’s aircraft indus- 
try has attracted thousands of the 


keenest young men in the country. 
They combine soaring imagination 
with disciplined skill. Daily they dare 
the impossible—and make it work. 

Why? Because our competitive sys- 
tem gives them incentive. Boeing engi- 
neers are constantly aware that they 
must exceed an alert, vigorous com- 
petition. Such incentive gave America 
the B-17 Flying Fortress and the 
powerful B-29 when they were most 
needed. 


For the Air Force, Boeing is building the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet, and C-97 Stratofreighter—for 
the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison plane —and for six major airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruiser. 
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Any system that blunted that incen- 
tive would inevitably retard progress 
in the air. 

Boeing is proud of its pioneering 
record in design, and of the engi- 
neering integrity that gives stamina 
Boeing-built aircraft. Today’s migh‘y 
B-50 Superfortress, the swift XB- 
Stratojet, and the C-g7 Stratofreight« 
like the famous B-17 and B-29, a 
pledges of still greater Boeing planes 
to come. 
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Air Star Routes: New Field 
For Local Operators ? 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


Legislation now before Congress to 
give the Post Office Dept. authority to 
operate an unlimited number of air star 
routes for the carriage of all classes of 
mail will, if passed, lead to the develop- 
ment of a system that may number 100 
or more routes within a few short years. 

And the man who stands to benefit 
most is the local operator. As Second 
Assistant Postmaster General Paul 
Aiken puts it, passage of the legisla- 
tion will “open up a whole new field 
for the fellow who operates a small fly- 
ing service.” 

Aiken isn’t promising immediate estab- 
lishment of 100 routes. Rather the air 
star route scheme will have “humble 
and small beginnings,” he says. There 
are now two star routes in operation. 
If legislation passes at this session (and 
the chances are good), possibly four 
more lines would be added at once. 

However, over a period of two or 
three years, there may well be 100 such 
operations. Tucked away in the Post 
Office files are reports from field per- 
sonnel which indicate that there may 
be a need for that number of routes. 
For the time being, the reports will 
probably remain tucked away, for the 
PO wants to avoid pressure from local 
communities, at least until it has a law 
under which to work. 


Two Bills Introduced. Specifically, 
the PO is seeking authority to operate 
air star routes in any section of the 
country where terrain makes surface 
transport impracticable, where surface 
transport is inadequate, and where the 
cost of air would not be too much out 
of line with surface. Aiken has wanted 
to increase the number of star routes 
for two years, but Congress took no 
acon last year. Now, however, two 
bi’. have been introduced. 

ep. Tom Murray (D., Tenn.), chair- 


m." of the House Post Office and Civil 
Se: ‘ice Committee, has introduced H. R. 
384° and its companion in the Senate, 
S. |597, was sponsored by Sen. Olin 
D. ‘Johnston (D., S. C.), chairman of 
the similar Senate committee. 


» bills are endorsed by the PO. 
The. amend the 1938 act (39 U.S.C. 
470 which provided for “experimental 
alr mail services to further develop 
Safc‘y, efficiency and economy .. .” 

it act limited air star routes to 
five in number, limited payments to 20c 
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a plane-mile and routes to 200 miles, 
and specified that not over 150 lbs. of 
mail should be carried. The PO wants 
all these restrictions removed. 

PO spokesmen point out that the 1938 
act has the effect of limiting air star 
routes to places where surface trans- 
portation is virtually impossible. Re- 
garding the clause limiting the number 
of routes to five, they state: “Star route 
service by aircraft, if justified at all, 
should be available wherever required 
regardless of the number of contracts 
awarded.” The 20c per plane-mile limit 
is “out of line with present-day costs,” 
they add. 


Selection by Bids. Aiken says that 
the air star route will be used mostly 
in mountainous areas or in areas where 
water slows deliveries (the two routes 
now in operation are over water—one 
to an island in Lake Michigan, the other 
out into Lake Erie). However, he em- 
phasizes that routes will not necessarily 
be restricted to such areas. 


They may be used wherever the mail 
can be expedited without running up 
the PO costs. In other words, if it 
were found that mail could be consider- 
ably speeded up over a certain route, 
and the cost was the same or only 
slightly more than by surface, the 
chances are that an air star route would 
be established. All routes will be es- 
tablished on a bid basis, the award 


going to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Almost any local operator will be in 
the running for routes, because there 
will be a need for all types of equip- 
ment. The PO will not exercise direct 
control over the type of planes to be 
used. However, in its invitations to bid, 
it will specify the poundage of mail to 
be carried on each route, and this, of 
course, will determine the size of planes. 
Aiken believes there will be need for 
all types of single-engined aircraft, and 
possibly something as large as a DC-3. 
All classes of mail will be carried— 
not just air mail. 

Aiken sees a possibility of using air 
star routes in areas where the Civil 
Aeronautics Board might decide to dis- 
continue feederlines. If there was a 
need for all-mail service in such a 
region, a star route might be the solu- 
tion, he says. 


No Subsidy. He adds the belief that 
there won’t be any element of subsidy 
in air star routes. “There won’t be 
any such thing as ‘need’ pay. Each 
route will go to the lowest responsible 
bidder. If the costs are way over sur- 
face, we wouldn’t accept the bid.” 

All air star route proposals will be 
cleared with the CAB to make sure that 
they don’t conflict with any routes which 
the Board has awarded or is about to 
award. And any star route contract 
would be canceled if CAB established 
regular service between the same points. 


Present Routes. One of the air star 
routes now in operation is flown by 
Air Tours, Inc. The route is out into 
Lake Erie, from Port Clinton, O., to 
Kelly’s Island, Put-in-Bay, Middle Bass 
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“ This is the Doman seven-passenger helicopter which features 
Cab over Engine—., 245 hp Franklin engine mounted at a 20 degree angle in 
the nose section. This insures a center of gravity which does not change, since the cargo 
or passenger load is located directly over the CG. Gross weight of the Pelican will 
be 3,200 pounds and useful load 1,400 pounds. Cruising speed will be 75 mph. The 
cabin, which will seat five passengers, has 156 cubic feet of unobstructed area which 
can be used in either cargo or seats. The first flight of the Pelican is expected in 
September with initial deliveries planned for early 1950 at a base price of around $20,000. 











and Isle St. George, returning via 
Middle Bass, Put-in-Bay and Port Clin- 
ton. One-way mileage is 22.8, and fre- 
quency is six times weekly all year. 

The company, which is reported to be 
using a tri-motored Ford, also operates 
seven times weekly from July 1 to Aug. 
31 between Port Clinton, Kelly’s Island 
and Put-in-Bay, returning direct to 
Port Clinton, distance of 16 miles. Port 
Clinton to Put-in-Bay direct is oper- 
ated seven times weekly June 20 to 
June 30 and Sept. 1 to Sept. 5. Distance 
is 9.3 miles. 

Air Tours, Inc. receives payment of 
92c per airplane-mile for a base load of 
250 lbs., with an additional 1c per mile 
for each 20 lbs. above the base. The 
company receives more than the 20c 
maximum provided by law under a pro- 
vision which states that this maximum 
may be exceeded on “circuitous” routes 
of less than 75 miles. 

The other route, flown by H. H. 
Bechtold, ‘Jr., is a winter operation dur- 
ing the period when the power boat 
contractor cannot move his boat. This 
winter it operated from Feb. 5 to Mar. 
31 from Pellston, Mich., to St. James, 
Beaver Island, in Lake Michigan. A 
twin-engined Cessna was used. Dis- 
tance is 35 miles, and payment amounts 
to 40c a mile for 250 lbs. plus 4c for 
each 20 Ibs. excess. 


PO's Plan. Last year the PO wrote 
a memorandum covering its thoughts 





French Transport Test Flown— 


Shown above is France's 
answer to the demand 
for large transport aircraft. Known as the SE 2010, this four-engine 
transport was test flown for the first time on April 2, at Toulouse 
Airport. Built by the Societe Nationale de Constructions Aero- 
nautiques du Sud-Est, the SE 2010 has a gross take-off weight of 
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on air star routes. The memo saw little 
of the light of day, but the same thoughts 
are held by the PO today. It said, in 
part: 

“There are a number of areas through- 
out the U. S. where the present postal 
service by surface transportation could 
be expedited and improved by the use 
of light aircraft to move all classes of 
mail. In some of these areas, because of 
the nature of the terrain, a light aircraft 
is the most practical vehicle for trans- 
porting mail under star route contracts. 

“Since World War II many small oper- 
ators of privately-owned aircraft have 
established flying schools and charter 
plane service throughout the country. 
Landing strips for lightplanes are almost 
everywhere available. It is believed 
that such operators would submit 
reasonable bids for the transportation 
of mail under star route contracts. 

“The certification of air routes under 

. the Civil Aeronautics Act .. . is 
not justified in most of the areas herein 
considered because, when restricted to 
air mail bearing the air mail postage 
rate, the volume would not be sufficient 
to warrant the high cost of conven- 
tional certified service. On the other 
hand, if the service were obtained for 
all classes of mail at a competitive con- 
tract rate, the cost might be reasonable 
and fully warranted. 

“Aside from the greatly improved mail 
service under contemplation, in some in- 





width of 14’. 


130,000 pounds and is powered by four Pratt and Whitney R-4360 

engines of 3500 hp each. Dimensions include 160’ span, 126’ length, 

38’ height and a 74’ passenger compartment with a maximum 

In normal service the aircraft is expected to <eat 

100 passengers or provide berths for 60 while a coach service 
version would handle 160 seats or 88 berths. 








stances the cost of service by light air 
craft flying the direct route of the sky 
ways might compare advantageously 
with the cost of slower surface trans 
portation plying tortuous and circuitou 
routes... 

“The contract arrangement would b 
especially advantageous in cases wher: 
requirement exists for transportation o 
mail only, including all classes of mai 
by aircraft and where there is little or 
no requirement for passenger servic« 
In such cases the star route method ... 
would have the advantages of economy 
and flexibility. 

A year or so ago, Aiken had ideas 
about setting up an air star route on an 
experimental basis and inviting some of 
the lightplane manufacturers to operate 
it. Purpose would have been to gather 
facts and figures to support legislation. 
Chances are that such an experiment 
will not be conducted this year, how- 
ever, because Administration-endorsed 
bills have already been introduced, and 
chances for passage are considered good. 

Harry Meixell, executive director of 
the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion, stated that he expects NATA mem- 
bers will support the legislation. Wayne 
M. Weishaar, secretary-treasurer of the 
Aeronautical Training Society, has sent 
his members information on the bills 
and said that preliminary response indi- 
cates that ATS will back the proposal. 
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End for Many Non-Skeds 


Seen as CAB Tightens Rules 


By Dantet S. Wentz II 


The heyday of the irregular carrier 
operating with little or no regard for 
CAB rules will come to an end May 
20, if CAB has the final say about it. 

On that day new Economic Regula- 
tion 292.1 just issued by CAB to re- 
place the present (and by comparison, 
liberal) 292.1 ‘will take effect. From 
then on, the blanket exemption under 
which irregulars could fly without get- 
ting a CAB route certificate will be 
wiped out. 

In its place, CAB will force each 
large irregular operator to ask for and 
justify an individual exemption. While 
he is waiting for a trial on his appli- 
cation, he may continue to operate 
under a temporary blanket exemption. 
But if he does not pass what will prob- 
ably be a very rigid examination, he 
must go out of business. That is the 
gist of CAB’s new rules. 

Since last December when CAB told 
the irregular industry of the new rules 
it was planning to adopt, the irregulars 
have known something was coming. 
And they protested vigorously, claiming 
that the Board’s proposals, if strictly 
enforced, would put them out of busi- 
ness. CAB heard their arguments. It 
has now issued a set of rules which 
are more strict, if anything, than its 
December proposals. 


Tough Time Ahead. Although it is 
too early to be certain, there is a 
strong likelihood that irregulars whose 
past record has been on the thin edge 
or outside the law will have a very 
tough time getting one of the indi- 
vidual exemptions without which no 
irregular can fly. This will be the case 
because the Board has specifically said 
it will consider past violations in passing 
on the applications for individual ex- 
emptions. 

‘he industry has had its well-behaved 
members as well as its lawbreakers, but 


from the number of enforcement cases 
al:-ady underway, there are many who 
h openly flaunted the Board’s rules. 


C.\83 will try to weed this type of car- 
ric out when it gets around to issuing 
th new exemptions. 

g airplanes and their use in irregu- 
lar operations were thoroughly discussed 
by CAB. A big plane makes money 
on . when it is in the air, and the Board 
fe that owners of several DC-3 or 
DC 4 types are strongly tempted to fly 
th: 1 more regularly than the law al- 
2 because of this basic economic fact 
oO e. 

© AB believes that there is some need 
for the use of such large aircraft under 
the proper circumstances. But permis- 


Sior to use them in irregular service 
MAY 1, 
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will be granted only in cases in which 
“(a) it is demonstrated that a need for 
irregular service exists and will be met 
by the use of such aircraft, and (b) 
the Board can define the scope of the 
carrier’s authority with more particu- 
larity than is possible under a blanket 
exemption authority.” 

This high-sounding legal language 
seems to mean that the Board will take 
plenty of convincing that a large plane 
should be used in irregular service. It 
also will write a very restricted ticket 
for the irregular who earns a Letter of 
Registration. In this way it hopes to 
prevent the heavy concentration of ir- 
regulars on long haul trunkline routes 
which has marked the history of the 
non-certiticated carrier thus far. 


Control Over Agencies. By  shift- 
ing certain legal requirements, CAB has 
decreed that after May 20 the irregu- 
lars will have to live up to several sec- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act from 
which they used to be exempt. These 
sections deal with . consolidations, 
mergers, acquisitions of control; inter- 
locking relationships, filing of agree- 


ments, and a requirement that each 
must establish and observe just and 
reasonable individual rates, fares, 


Behind Safety Record— **“* in 


t he 
thirties, Sigmund Janas, president of 
Colonial Airlines, coined the slogan, 
"Safety Is No Accident.” On April 19, 
the company claimed an airline safety 
record in concluding its |9th consecu- 
tive year of scheduled operation with- 
out a fatality or serious injury to pas- 
senger or crew. A total of 250,545,622 
passenger miles was compiled from 

April, 1930 through April 18, 1949. 


classifications, rules, regula- 


charges, 
tions and practices. 
This means a great deal more than 


might appear on the surface. It gives 
the Board full control over ticket and 
travel agency relations among the ir- 
regulars by requiring CAB approval 
of any agreements. In this way the 
Board can keep track of who is doing 
business with whom. Through control 
of mergers and interlocking relation- 
ships it will be able to prevent the 
constant shifting of coporate identities 
and personalities which has occurred. 

Just to make sure, CAB announced 
that it plans to adopt several new rules 
covering carrier-agency relations. If 
these go into effect, every irregular will! 
ke specifically prohibited from entering 
any arrangement which has the effect of 
holding out to the public that regular 
or reasonably regular service is avail- 
able between any two points. 

This should spike the ticket agency 
device by which several carriers com- 
bined to fly a regular service as a 
group but whose individual flight rec- 
ords might appear clean. CAB has been 
particularly annoyed with this device 
for evading its regularity rules. 


More Records. Another part of the 
Board’s proposed new regulations would 
require large irregulars to file a great 
deal of information relating to their 
dealings with ticket agencies or other 
sources of traffic. They would also 
have to keep various types of records 
for at least a year, and send to CAB 
copies of all their advertising material 
as well as ads issued by their agents 
or brokers. 

These rules—both the ones now in 
effect and those proposed—add up to a 
very tough brand of regulation. A great 
deal of CAB’s success depends on en- 
forcement, and there is not much chance 
that this branch of its activities will be 
much better than it has been. 

Board officials say their budget just 
doesn’t give them enough agents to 
police the industry, and many of the 
abuses which have been common must 
be attributed in part to lack of enforce- 
ment. The workability of the plan also 
depends on the machinery of the Board. 

Apparently a series of individual cases 
will be held on the applications for new 
individual exemptions. Here the notor- 
ious CAB red-tape will come into play, 
and all types of delays may result. But 
the irregulars will be getting the hear- 
ings for which they have been clamor- 
ing. 

Although it is certainly too early to 
foresee just what the results of the new 
rules may be, it is a pretty safe bet 
that a number of irregulars will be 
forced to quit flying. There are, how- 
ever, a number of possibilities which 
may prevent CAB from enforcing its 
ideas, because there is already some 
talk of seeking a court review of the 
new 292.1. 

(See Page 47 for details on how Re- 
vised 292.1 affects small irregular car- 
riers.) 
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Take-Off Weight Boosted: 





Higher Payload & Revenue 


Potential for Constellation 


A sharp increase in payload and po- 
tential revenue will accrue from a 
new CAA-approved upward adjust- 
ment boosting the gross takeoff weight 
of the L-749 Constellations from 102,000 
lbs, to 107,000 Ibs. 

This 5,000 Ibs. increase in takeoff 
gross, together with an increase in the 
maximum landing weight from 84,500 
Ibs. to 89,500 Ibs., is achieved through 
minor structural modifications, the use 
of Curtiss 830 high activity ratio pro- 
pellers and the installation of increased 
capacity brakes made by Bendix. Ham- 
ilton Standard 2F17-24 propellers are 
optional. 

Increase in operating weight empty 
is approximately 1,000 Ibs., leaving the 
additional weight available for either 
payload or added range. For ranges up 
to 2,200 miles, the L-749A will be able 
to carry almost 4,000 Ibs. more payload 
and for ranges above this distance ap- 
proximately 2,500 lbs. more payload. Re- 
quired runway length for the full gross 
of 107,000 lbs. with the 830 propellers 
at sea level is 4,520 ft. 


Payload Gains. An analysis of pay- 
load in long range operation over cer- 
tain specific routes shows the following 
results on the “critical legs,” which de- 
termine through payload, (based on 
flight at 20,000 ft., 110% speed for maxi- 
mum range at 10,000 ft. for given land- 
ing weight). 

A payload increase of 2400 pounds on 
the Shannon-Gander 1,975-mile flight 
against 60 mph headwinds; 2,400 pounds 
on the Santa Maria-New York 2,610- 
mile segment against 60 mph winds; 
2,900 pounds on the Recife-Dakar 1,910- 
mile segment against 20 mph headwinds; 
2,500 pounds on the Rio de Janiero- 
Dakar 3,125-mile route against 20 mph 
winds; 2,400 pounds on the Bombay- 
Cairo route of 2,750 miles against 30 
mph winds, and 2,400 pounds on the 
Saigon-Karachi flight of 3,150 miles 
against 30 mph winds. 

The L-749 Constellation at the in- 
creased takeoff and landing weights can 
carry the same payload approximately 
350 miles further. This will permit on 
some routes the elimination of a refuel- 
ing stop or make possible the dispatch 
of a trip against greater headwinds over 
a given distance. 

As an example, flight distance be- 
tween London and Cairo is 2,430 miles. 
In order to ensure schedule regularity, 
a 30 mph headwind must be considered. 
At the present takeoff weight of 102,000 
Ibs. an intermediate gas stop would 
have to be scheduled at Rome or Athens 
to book a full payload of 13,462 lbs. In 
the case of the Constellation at a take- 
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off weight of 107,000 Ibs., a non-stop 
flight with 13,462 Ibs. of payload is pos- 
sible. 

Another illustration is the 3,025 miles 
from Shannon to New York. For a 60 
mph headwind and cruising at 20,000 ft. 
the Connie’s non-stop payload at pres- 
ent weights is 4,000 lbs. But at the 
increased weights, it is 6,400 lbs. The 
2,400-lb. difference is the equivalent of 
1l passengers. 

At the one-way fare of $348 between 
London and New York, the additional 
possible one-way revenue per trip is 
$3,828. A schedule of one flight per 
day in each direction would have an 
additional potential revenue of $53,592 
per week or $2,786,784 per year. 


Potential Revenue Increase. If only 
50% of the additional payload is utilized 
to carry more passengers, the potential 
revenue on the North Atlantic is in- 
creased by almost $1,500,000. 

Figures prepared by Lockheed show 
that with one round trip per day the 
potential annual earning power of the 
L-749 at its increased takeoff weight is 
improved by: 
® $2,150,000 between London and Cairo 
© $5,120,000 between London and Bang- 

kok 
® $8,350,000 between London and Syd- 
ney. 

The use of the new Curtiss 830 pro- 
pellers will bring about a marked im- 
provement in operations out of high 
altitude airports and in fulfilling the 
requirements of temperature account- 
ability. The L-749 equipped with the 
830 propellers requires approximately 
12% less runway length to carry ap- 
proximately 17% more payload than the 
Constellation equipped with the Curtiss 
850 propellers now in use. 

At high altitude airports, and taking 
temperature into account, the 9830 
equipped Connie can carry approxi- 
mately 12% more payload or for the 
same payload use approximately 22% 
less runway. At 107,000 lbs. from sea 
level airports the 830 propellers will 
permit takeoff at temperatures 20 de- 
grees above standard as compared to 
102,000 lbs. at standard temperatures. 
Only 5,345 ft. would be required for 
takeoff at full gross of 107,000 lks. from 
sea level airports at temperatures up 
to 150 degrees F. 


Effect on Performance. The  in- 
creased weights will have only a slight 
effect on the performance of the L-749. 
The following are the performance fig- 
ures on the newly CAA certificated 
L-749A equipped either with the Curtiss 
830 or Hamilton Standard 2F17-24 pro- 





pellers, both of which have the same 
activity factor of 75. 

Typical examples of this change i: 
airspeed at various altitudes and powe 
settings are: 11 miles per hour les 
at the 107,000 weight and 19,200 feet 
altitude with 1800 hp per engine, 23 
mph less at the critical altitude of 23,000 
feet drawing maximum cruising bhp of 
1400 hp; 9 mph less at 10,000 feet draw- 
ing 1400 hp; 21 mph less at 1100 hp 
and 12 less mph at 1300 hp. At 20,000 
feet with maximum cruising bhp there 
is a 17 mph loss, at 1260 bhp, 25 mph 
loss and at 1100 bhp, 48 mph loss. 

Minimum takeoff and climb distance 
to 50 feet is 3680 feet, while CAA take- 
off airport length is 4520 feet at the 
new weight. Minimum distance to stop 
from 50 feet altitude is 2880 feet, with 
CAA landing airport length 4810 feet. 
Stalling speed with flaps is 91 mph, 
while four engine rate of climb, SL, 
normal rated power 1234 fpm compared 
to 1637 for the present day weights. 
Three engine rate of climb is 637 fpm 
compared with 961 and two engine rate 
22 compared to 331. 


Douglas Optimistic 
Over Super DC-3, DC-4 


At least one manufacturer of commer- 
cial transport planes—Douglas Aircraft 
Co.—is encouraged regarding the sales 
outlook. 

Donald W. Douglas, president, told 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
April 20 that prospects are good for 
the sale of numbers of Super DC-3’s, 
“modernized” DC-4’s and a convertible 
version of the DC-6A Liftmaster cargo 
transport. 

Speaking of the latter type, he said 
the backhaul problem in air cargo 
operations and the new developments in 
coach-type passenger service were 
prompting the airlines to take an inter- 
est in a plane that could be converted 
to carry mostly cargo in one direction 
and mainly passengers at the reduced 
coach fares in the other. 

As to the Super DC-3, Douglas said 
the company was about to close orders 
for this plane with an undisclosed num- 
ber of airlines. He also said the com- 
pany was likely to sell the Super C-47 
cargo versions to the Air Force and 
Super R4D’s to the Navy. 

Pointing out that the DC-4 still has 
quite a market, especially in doll: r- 
short foreign countries, the manuf: c- 
turer predicted that this transpo’t’s 
scarcity value would increase over ‘he 
next several years. 

He said the company is making alt r- 
nate proposals to airlines either to sell 
their DC-4’s and replace them with 4 
lesser number of DC-6’s to attain he 
same schedule pattern or to buy “mod- 
ernized” DC-4’s with cabin pressuri’a- 
tion and other special features. He said 
the financial situation of the individual 
airline probably would govern its choice. 
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Jurisdictional Dispute: 





Flight Engineer Issue Flares Anew 


Flight engineers have been much in 
the news on three fronts during the 
past two weeks. The Flight Safety 
Foundation completed its $5,000 study 
for the CAA and CAB in which an 
outline was formed as to how crew 
manning requirements might best be 
determined. The report has been turned 
over to the CAB where it is being 
studied. The FSF suggests that they 
be assigned the task of conducting the 
crew manning study, however at this 
time CAA does not have adequate funds 
available to meet the quoted price of 
such a study. 

In Chicago, during the annual ATA 
operations conference, the operations 
directors and pilots considered the pos- 
sibility of standardizing on the flight 
engineer’s duties among the airlines. 
Although it was generally conceded that 
such standardization was desirable the 
final decision was against it. The 
reason: CAB and CAA might take this 
as an indication that the airlines were 
resigned to flight engineers. 

It is true that the airlines, after lim- 
ited experience with engineers, have 
gained some useful knowledge about 
what they want (if anything) in an 
engineer. There is some indication that 
career flight engineers will eventually 
be used instead of using the flight engi- 
neer’s seat as a stepping stone to the 
pilot’s position. The rate of turnover 
is too high under the latter system. 
Although engineers have been in use a 
very short time, one airline has already 
“advanced” 10 flight engineers into posi- 
tions as co-pilots. 


Airline Opposition. But the airlines, 
as expressed at the ATA conference, are 
still opposed to the use of flight engi- 
necrs as stipulated by Civil Air Regula- 


tions and will continue to seek a new 
ruling. In this light, the recent court 
decision which over-ruled the need for 
a ihird engineer on railroad trains was 
noi-d with much interest by the air- 
lit It is likely that this ruling will 
be used in reopening the crew man- 
nu case. 

illy, while the airlines and the 
gov rnment attempt to provide factual 
dat on the crew manning requirements, 
a risdictional fight over collective 


bar ining representation of flight engi- 


ne has arisen. A sizeable number of 
pre nt day flight engineers, including 
the flying American Overseas, Pan 
Am rican, Eastern, and TWA, belong to 
the “light Engineers International As- 
Soc: ion which claims a membership of 
ove 600. 


H wever, the Air Carrier Flight Engi- 
nee: Association, an affiliate of ALPA, 
has ‘iled a request with the National 
Mecistion Board for a class and craft 
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representation election among flight 
engineers of American Airlines. 

This is directly contrary to the wishes 
of AFL’s president William Green who 
has notified David L. Behncke, president 
of ALPA, as follows, “. . . I am calling 
upon you and through you the repre- 
sentatives of ALPA to respect jurisdic- 
tion of FEIA and to cooperate with said 
organization in the efforts it puts forth 
to organize flight engineers that come 
under its jurisdiction . . . I hope and 
trust you may find it possible to re- 
spond to this request, and by doing so 
help this new international union of 
flight engineers to organize those who 
come under its jurisdiction as granted 
by the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.” 

Regardless of the inter-organization 
dispute, the NMB has docketed the case 
and is now setting up election pro- 
cedures. 


Welsbach Acquires Rights 
To Bartow Lighting System 


The Welsbach Corp, an important 
organization in commercial lighting 
systems, has acquired patent rights 
to the J. B. Bartow system of high 
intensity airport lighting. This 
system, in combination with lights 
made by the Line Material Co. and 
other lighting manufacturers, has 
been used at many of the world’s 
leading airports. 


In a statement relating to the 


Time-Saver— 





newly acquired patent rights, Morse 
Delirlai:, presiaent of Welsbach, 
proposed that “the royalties for the 
use of the coveted Bartow patents 
be paid by the airport itself, or by 
the contractor who shall install the 
equipment.” 

The royalty referred to is a flat 
price of 80c per lighted runway foot 
for airports using the Bartow system. 
The Bartow patents have been in 
operation for 10 years, leaving seven 
years tefore expiration of the rights. 

Welsbach Corp. also “proposes that 
all manufacturers of airport lighting 
eouipmert be encouraged to promote 
and sell their own design of runway 
lighting fixtures to become compon- 
ent parts of the Bartow system.” 

Welsbach maintains g2s and 
electric street lighting systems in 
such cities as New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Cin- 
cinnati. Its home office is at 1500 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Beech Suit Dropped 

Trial of the $243,009 kreach of con- 
tract suit brought against Beech Air- 
craft Corp. by Empire Air Lines, Inc., 
New York State intrastate non-certifi- 
cated carrier which suspended overa- 
tions December, 1946, ended in U. S. 
District Court in Wichita when plain- 
tiff asked that the case be dismissed 
without prejudice. Beech attorneys 
agreed to this, providing plaintiff wotld 
pay the costs of the action, which Em- 
pire agreed to do. 

The lawsuit arose from an Empire 
claim that the engines in five D-18C 
Beechcraft it had purchased had failed 
in some respects so that the planes 
allegedly could not be used. 





Northwest Airlines reports saving from 10 to 15 minutes per plane in 
handling an average size cargo load with this new conveyor-belt 
loading and unloading device. Powered by a mobile power unit, the machine is 
especially useful in handling large boxes and other bulky shipments. This unit is in use 
at Wold-Chamberlain Field, but the airline is planning to employ an improved model 
at all of its stations. The conveyor belt may be raised or lowered by a mechanical 
crank to adjust to cargo doors of various heights. 
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Stops at Small 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


The chap who wrote the copy for the 
American Airlines advertisement “re- 
tiring” the DC-3 should have been with 
me a few weeks ago. Having been in- 
vited to talk to the annual traffic and 
sales meeting of Braniff Airways in 
Dallas, I decided to do some roaming 
on the way down and back. 

My roaming took me over Capital, 
American, Trans-Texas, and Delta and 
the only time out of 5,727 miles and 59 
landings and take-offs that I was on 
anything except a DC-3 were two rela- 
tively small hops on an American Con- 
vair from Memphis to Dallas and Cin- 
cinnati to Washington. Not only is 
the DC-3 very much alive and kicking, 
but a sizeable portion of the U. S. is 
quite dependent upon it for its air 
transportation. 

No one in his right mind would fly 
by choice from Washington to Memphis 
via Norfolk, Elizabeth City, Rocky 
Mount and eight other points including 
Huntsville, Ala., for the Capital Air- 
lines “Tobacco Road” route is not only 
far out of the way but up and down 
for nine or so hours. But it was a 
good experience to see Capital’s con- 
verted DC-3 with door-step and other 
innovations in operation over a route 
which was once decried as being worse 
than useless. 


Quick Stop Service. Capital can take 
a bow. Not only was the flight from 
Norfolk to Memphis the fastest local- 
stop service I’ve ever experienced on a 
trunk line, but the loads were ex- 
cellent. Only between Norfolk and 
Raleigh was the plane almost empty. 
From Raleigh to Memphis the average 
must have keen 18. 

The way the boys got the airplane in 

and out of airports, and with plenty of 
offloading and onloading of passengers 
and mail and baggage, was an encour- 
aging sight. The door-step was down 
and up rapidly, there was no lost motion 
of paper work, and the passengers liked 
it. More than one commented that it 
was the fastest operation they had ever 
seen. 
Capital uses flight attendants, and 
mine was Henry A. Peckham, of Arling- 
ton, Va., a business-like lad who not 
only performed all the duties of a 
stewardess but handled the paper work, 
‘mail, etc., in good fashion. Capt. J. G. 
Carmichael (no relation to Slim Car- 
michael, Capital’s president), wasted no 
time getting on and off the fields and 
his landings were AA-1. 

It was a rough day and headwinds 
all the way, but the people of North 
Carolina and Tennessee were getting 
good air service. Only one. engine 
-was cut at the stops except for the 
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DC-3 Rated Tops for Quick 






Stations 


refuelling stop at Knoxville. I was well 
impressed by both efficiency and traffic. 


Change to Convair. Transferring to 
American’s Convair at Memphis was 
quite a transition. The Convair made 
complete stops at Little Rock and 
Texarkana (8 minutes at the latter 
stop) and it seemed like I'd never get 
to Dallas. We were two hours late in 
the bargain. Probably it’s because the 
Convair is new, but there was a terrific 
amount of waste motion, lost time and 
confusion at both local stops en route 
to Dallas. 

The Braniff sales meeting under the 
direction of Rex Brack, general traffic 
and sales manager, was a lively affair. 
Lots of rivalry between Bob Burck’s 
southern division and Bob Phinney’s 
northern division, and Bill Beattie threw 
in plenty of challenges from his new 
Latin American division. Braniff is con- 
centrating on South American sales, has 
a new credit plan, considerable new 
sales literature, and a good healthy sales 
spirit. One thing I liked about the 
Braniff program—all station managers 
are counted as salesmen and attend the 
annual meeting. A good idea. 

Braniff has reduced its sales personnel 
from 500 to 348, but sales are up 70% 
per person in the past three years. It 
has some old-timers who have a re- 
union every year with Claude Adams, 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 
These include Jack Daugherty, d.t.m. at 
Brownsville, Texas; Gordon Shook, 
d.tm. at San Antonio; Bob Phinney, 
northern region traffic manager, Okla- 


homa City; Bob Burck, southern region 
traffic manager; Al Aldridge, interline 
and agency director; Don Schomberz, 
d.t.m. at Amarillo; Lloyd Eden, treasury 
department; and Earl Sealey, d.t.m. at 
Houston. 


Trans-Texas Tour. After the Braniff 
meeting I made a complete tour of 
Trans-Texas Airways with Stan Dani- 
low, assistant to 
the president. This 
was just prior to 
the show-cause or- 
der issued by the 
CAB in which the 
CAB (or someone 
in the CAB) de- 
cided, for reasons 
suspected but not 
publishable, to close 
up TTA peremp- 

Danilow torily at the end of 
its three-year certificate because it 
wasn’t doing any business. But the 
CAB order was based on very early 
statistics and it was obvious that who- 
ever wrote the opinion and jammed it 
through the Board didn’t know what he 
was talking about and had reasons 
other than merit for reaching the con- 
clusion. 

TTA believes it has the lowest DC-3 
operating cost in the industry—78c a 
mile. 

It is true that traffic on some seg- 
ments of TTA is light, but there are 
a lot of isolated towns in the big state 
of Texas needing and wanting air serv- 
ice. Mail is of great importance to 
ranchers and farmers and mines, and 
surface transport is abominably slow. 
The week before I made the trip three 
Dallas-Houston flights had been over- 
sold, so everything isn’t too bad on TTA 
when you have over-sales. 

Capt. G. W. Spencer and First Officer 











San Juan’s New Terminal—.,;, 


By converting a U. S. Navy hangar, Puerto Rico's 


Transportation Authority has created (4 


terminal within a terminal" with air conditioned restaurants, a nursery, gift shop, drvg 
store, tourist information office, and deluxe observation deck. A new preflight examin:- 
tion of airline baggage and cargo leaving P. R. for the United States mainland 
simplifies travel, since no further examination is required for entry into the U. S. The 





terminal-ie-used by Pan American, Eastern Air Lines, Caribbean-Atlantic, and Air Franco. 
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Q. N. Sowell flew me to Houston via 
Palestine, Lufkin, Beaumont and Gal- 
veston. The stewardess was Jerry 
Powers of Kansas City. What she’s 
doing down in Texas, I wouldn't know, 
but she could get along very well any- 
where anytime. 

4th Among Feeders. TTA has not 
installed a step-door in its 10 DC-3’s 
because its stops are longer than those 
of most feeders. It serves 21 points on 
a 2,048-mile system and one of its 
routes, from Houston to El Paso, is 
842 miles, which gives an idea of how 
wide Texas can be. Twenty-eight per 
cent of TTA’s traffic is interline. In 
January TTA ranked fourth among 12 
feederlines in revenue passenger miles. 

Since only 67 miles of TTA’s routes 
were on Federal airways, the airline had 
to build and install its own homing 
beacons. These are now being used by 
Navy, Air Force and other itinerant 
pilots as well as by TTA. H-markers 
are located at Lufkin, Palestine, Brown- 
wood, Fort Stockton, Marfa, Victoria, 
Del Rio, Eagle Pass, Uvalde, and Mis- 
sion. 

TTA is approved for 500 feet and two 
miles at night, and 500 and one for 
daylight, and 600 and one in the moun- 
tainous areas. Minimum altitude on one 
route is 11,000 feet at one point. The 
Marfa airport is 4885 feet altitude, high- 
est on the system. 

Few airlines operate through such a 
diversified climate, at least within a 
single area of the country. Brownsville 
near the mouth of the Rio Grande is 
tropical and humid. West Texas is arid 
The sea level coastal area of Galveston 
has heavy rainfall. A TTA plane can 
leave El Paso at 5 degrees below zero 
and reach Brownsville a few hours later 
in 65 degree sunshine. Many trunk lines 
experience similar climatic changes but 
never in a single state. 

The flight from Houston to Browns- 
ville via Eagle Pass was quite inter- 
esting, especially the Rio Grande Valley 
segment with its many small com- 
munities and citrus and truck farms. 
It is a highly productive area with 
a considerable use of air service. 

Crew on this flight was Capt. J. A. 
Ho ige, First Officer W. R. Felker, and 
St. wardess Peskuski. From Brownsville 
to Sagle Pass was Capt. R. T. Barrett, 
First Officer R. W. Gilbert, and Miss 
He en Murry, a vivacious and efficient 
litt s gal. From Eagle Pass to El Paso 
th crew was Capt. J. C. Gibson, First 
O: -er F. L, Lueke, and Miss Lorraine 
Sh wood. Eagle Pass is a junction 
pc with three planes converging there 
tw a day. 

rong for Service. Overnighting in 
El ’aso, we left early in the morning 
for luncheon at Fort Stockton, picking 
up the afternoon plane for the re- 
ms der of the trip to Dallas. At Fort 
Stc kton I met and listened to a group 
of usinessmen who are strong for the 
TT. service. Almost every one out of 
the \0 present had flown on the line and 
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everyone had used either air mail or 
express or both. There is no avoiding 
the benefit of scheduled air service to 
small but important and wealthy trad- 
ing centers such as Fort Stockton. 

The crew from El Paso to Fort Stock- 
ton was Capt. W. W. Puliam, First 
Officer J. D. Leslie Jr., and Miss Mc- 
Farland. From Fort Stockton to Dallas 
it was Capt. D. N. Richards, who is 
TTA chief pilot; First Officer R. M. 
Royd, and Miss Jerry Powers. 

TTA just got its sales and traffic de- 
partment organized in March. Paul 
Welch, who was with Mid-Continent, 
became general traffic manager. Mel 
Anderson, who was Slick Airways 
regional sales manager in Chicago, is 
cargo, agency and interline manager. 
William Keefer, formerly with Braniff, 
is assistant to Welch, and Warren Singer 
is reservations manager. Fifteen traffic 
men have been appointed in the field. 
Until March, Danilow, now assistant 
to the president, was the sole traffic 
and sales force. ° 


Minimum of Expense. TTA has fol- 
lowed a policy of getting its organiza- 
tion in full shape before concentrating 
on sales. It wasn’t until March 6 of 
this year that it 
had two round- 
trips per day over 
the entire system. 
Now it is out to 
sell the service 
despite the handi- 
cap placed on it 
by the CAB show 
cause order. TTA’s 
president, R. Earl 

: McKaughan, and 
Mc Kaughan Henry Erdman 
v.p.-operations, have done a good job 
of putting a large airline in operation 
with a minimum of expense. TTA 
planes are good and the operation has 
a snap to it. There is no delay at local 
stops, no time wasted anywhere. 

Returning to Washington would have 
been easy by a direct route but I 
roamed some more. A local Delta ser- 
vice to New Orleans and Atlanta, Delta 
local to Cincinnati, and an American 
Convair to Washington. The Delta ser- 
vice has a national reputation for being 
tops and my flights were no exception. 
Stewardess Josephine Sylla on the Dal- 
las-Atlanta flight was one of the best 
I’ve seen in handling passengers. The 
local stops were full stops, however, 
quite a change from Trans-Texas and 
from Capital. 

Delta could well quicken its service, 
it seems to me, shutting off only one 
engine, getting in and out of the local 
stations within seconds or a minute 
or two, instead of five to ten minute 
stops. On the Atlanta-Cincinnati route 
this practice was followed with impres- 
sive results—the service had a snap 
to it. 

American’s Convair on the last leg 
of a long trip made long stops at 
Charleston, Parkersburg, and Elkins, at 
least they seemed long. The smaller the 








airline, the more advanced it is in serv- 
ing local stops. The bigger the airline, 
the slower the procedures. The trunk 
lines have a lot to learn from the 
feeders, and Southwest Airways is 
probably the origin of most of the good 
practices used today. There isn’t any 
real need for long stops at small sta- 
tions and, if I recall correctly, those 
long stops cost money. 


Mid-Continent Proposes 
To Operate Parks Feeder 


The Civil Aeronautics Board put six 
certificated but non-operating feeder- 
lines on notice several weeks ago that 
they would have to get going by July 
1 or face possible loss of their certifi- 
cates. One of the six—Parks Air Lines, 
Inc., of East St. Louis—came up last 
month with a proposal that it hoped 
would take it off the hook. 

The deal, which could not te con- 
summated except with CAB approval, 
was that Parks’ feeder route structure 
would be handed over to Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines, with the feeder becoming 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of MCA and 
retaining its own name. Oliver L. 
Parks, president, would retain his in- 
terest in the company and serve on the 
board of directors of both corporate 
carriers. 

The Parks certificate, issued March 
31, 1948, covers some 2,785 rcute miles 
in 11 midwestern states. When added 
to MCA’s present 3,500 route miles, and 
with duplications eliminated, the Parks 
acquisition would make Mid-Continent 
one of the largest of the domestic air- 
lines. 

The one thing the proposal would do, 
if approved by CAB, would be to solve 
for Parks the many problems, financial 
and otherwise, of implementing its 
feeder certificate by the end of June. 


Insurance Firms Involved 
In Suit Over Martin 2-0-2's 


Suit for $725,000 alleging delivery of 
five defective Martin 2-0-2 transports 
was brought against the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. in U. S. District Court in Cleve- 
land on April 14. The suit was filed 
in the name of Northwest Airlines, but 
actually was action in behalf of NWA’s 
insurance underwriter and against the 
Martin company’s insurance firm. 

One of the allegedly defective planes 
mentioned in the suit was the 2-0-2 
which crashed last Aug. 29 near Winona, 
Minn., killing 33 passengers and three 
crew members. The petition said the 
left wing “tore off in flight.” Official 
findings of the CAB investigators have 
not been divulged. 

The suit seeks to recover $450,000 for 
the lost plane and its equipment, $250,- 
000 for the loss of services of the four 
other “defective” planes during modifi- 
cation, and $25,000 in workmen’s com- 
pensation for which the airline became 
liable as a result of the accident. 
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Transocean Air Lines—World’s 
Biggest Contract Air Service 


By Frep HunTER 


Whenever one of Transocean Air 
Lines’ major stockholders drops into the 
office of the president, Orvis M. Nelson, 
it calls for reminiscences. 

The office, atop Hangar 5 at the Oak- 
land Municipal Airport, used to be the 
pilots’ “dog-house” for United Air Lines 
flight crews. 

The transformation of the old United 
pilots’ “dog-house” into Nelson’s mod- 
ernly furnished, neatly decorated office, 
where the traffic, when Nelson is in 
town, is as brisk as at the loan desk of 
a bank, symbolizes perhaps as well as 
anything else the character of Trans- 
ocean Air Lines, the personality of its 
president, and the astonishing progress 
it has made since it began operations in 
March of 1946. 

Its start was in the cockpit. A group 
of pilots dreamed it up and put it into 
execution. They made it work. So far 
in the current fiscal year (June-to 
June) Transocean’s profit is around half 
a million dollars. That would seem to 
be achievement enough. But it is less 
than half the story. 


All Purpose. In three short years it 
has become the world’s largest contract 
carrier. It has approximately 2,300 em- 
ployes and annual payroll of $8,000,000. 
It operates 16 maintenance bases around 
the globe. Its planes are familiar at 
airports in all the continents. 

It has branched out into contract 
maintenance, both of aircraft and en- 
gines. It engages in research, operating 
the Landing Aids Experiment Station at 
Arcata, Calif. It operates a school. 

Most recently it has organized an air- 
port construction company. Name it, 
and if it is connected with aviation, 
Transocean is ready to tackle it. 

All of this has keen attained on a 
capital investment that would make a 
banker throw up his hands in horror— 
a capital investment of less than $200,000. 

An envious competitor, whose com- 
pany hasn’t done as well, explains 
Transocean this way: “Every time that 
Nelson threw the dice, they came up 
seven: never snake eyes.” 

But Bob Prescott, president of The 
Flying Tiger Line, looks at it differently. 
“Everytime I would hear of a_ piece of 
business and go after it,” Prescott ex- 
plains, there would be Nelson just de- 
parting, shaking hands in the doorway, 
the business in his pocket.” 

Transocean Air Lines was organized 
as a California corporation in May, 1946, 
as successor to the ONAT Co. (ONAT 
was name coined from initials of Orvis 
Nelson and Air Transport and applied 
to a group of former military pilots who 






after the war between San 


operated 
sub- 


Francisco and Honolulu under 
contract to United Air Lines.) 

The new company took over the 
ONAT assets, contracts, and personnel 
on June 1, and in so doing distributed 
20,000 shares of capital stock to the 
original associates, including the key 
supervisors and officers instrumental in 
setting up operations. 

Coincidental with a decision to enter 
the commercial contract field, Trans- 
ocean issued an additional 20,000 shares 
of stock at $6.50 each to finance expan- 
sion and to permit its employes to par- 
ticipate in company ownership. 

Aside from the original group of 
United pilots, plus a cotiple of more 
who were permitted to sneak in under 
the wire later, all of Transocean’s stock- 
holders are employes. Numbering 130, 
they range from Nelson, who has 27% 
of the company, down to mechanics 
who have 10 shares. 

Transocean’s first dip into its new 
capital was for the purchase of two sur- 
plus C-54’s in the latter part of May, 
1946. Its second was to acquire quarters 
in an Oakland Airport hangar vacated 
by the Naval Air Transport Service for 
the establishment of its own mainte- 
nance. 

Transocean’s first commercial contract 
flight was a charter to Manila for a 





group of Filipino natives who wanted to 
witness the Independence Day celebra- 
tion in the Philippine capital. This 
served to call Transocean to the atten- 
tion of Philippine Air Lines which was 
anxious to establish communications be- 
tween the U. S. and Manila, but lacked 
both equipment and overseas operational 
know-how. 

The dispatch with which Nelson acts 
was illustrated by the fact that by the 
end of July Transocean had entered 
into its initial agreement with PAL to 
fly charters to Manila through August 
and September. 


Sets Up PAL. Subsequently for PAL, 
Transocean inaugurated flights to 
Shanghai, to Bangkok and to Hong Kong. 
Survey flights were made to Singapore, 
Batavia, and Australia. Eventually, 
Transocean assumed the responsibility 
of setting up the international division 
of Philippine Air Lines as an operating 
entity and to accomplish this Nelson 
was named v.p. in charge. Capt. Samuel 
L. Wilson, Transocean’s director of oper- 
ations, was loaned to PAL and sent to 
Manila to handle the operation of the 
division. Meanwhile, Transocean sold 
two C-54 aircraft to PAL for approxi- 
mately $500,000 in PAL stock, making 
it one of the principal stockholders in 
the Philippine carrier. 

Transocean lost its ace-in-the-hole, 
the ATC sub-contract, in January, 1947. 
Anxious to devote itself to its domestic 
commercial operations, United was not 
a bidder when the ATC put the contract 
up for competitive bids in December, 
1946. Transocean made a bid, but lost 
out on price to the Flying Tigers. 

This, at first, was a severe blow to 
the growing company, but events proved 
that probably it was a blessing in dis- 





" * Officers of Transocean Air Lines must have a 23,000-mil 
23,000-Mile View—\iewpoint to follow the progress of the company's contrac 
Here, left to right, are Sherwood A. Nichols, secretary; Orvis M. Nelson, pres 
dent; Ray T. Elsmore, executive v.p.; E. H. Borgard, v.p. of engineering and main- 


planes. 





tenance, planning a round-the-worlder. 
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RIGHT—Propelled by an engine 
without moving ports, tracked by 
radar, piloted by remote control, 
Martin Gorgon IVs (built for Navy 
propulsion research) have made 
the longest flights ever achieved 
by pilotless aircraft powered with 
am-jet engines. 


LEFT—Viking rockets, another 
»roduct of Navy-Martin teamwork, 
will soon go up in the vicinity of 
200 miles into the ionosphere and 

lemeter invaluable information 
sack to the ground for future re- 
earch. These amazing rockets will 
Jo many miles beyond the V-2, 





reach a maximum speed of 8,000 


'. per second. 
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Exploring the unknown . . . in rocketry, pilotless aircraft and guided missiles 
. . . is the important job of an able group of mathematicians, physicists, 
electronic, metallurgical and aeronautical engineers at The Glenn L. Martin 
Company. Revolutionary concepts of electronic guidance, instrumentation and 
navigation . . . delicate servo-mechanisms . . . spectacular power plants and 


powerful new fuels . . . are their breath-taking tools. 


In an age when control of the air is vital to national security, Martin research 
once again leads the way . . . with the greatest advances on the most varied 
combination of top-level projects yet undertaken . . . in this dramatic new 


phase of flight. Taz GLENN L. Martin Company, Bactimore 3, MARYLAND. 
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guise. It served to emphasize to all 
within the company the need to buckle 
down to the problems of securing addi- 
tional commercial business and reduc- 
ing operating costs to the minimum. 

It was this impetus, no doubt, that 
prompted one of Transocean's navigators 
to note a small item in a newspaper 
that the Province of Ontario was en- 
countering difficulties in its program to 
bring British emigrants to Canada be- 
cause of the shortage of ship space. 
Given the news, Orvis Nelson lit out 
for Toronto on the double. He got a 
contract for the mass movement of 7,000 
emigrants from London to Toronto, a 
nice piece of business for anykody’s 
airline. 

Similarly, Transocean had started in 
1946 to try to convince the Army en- 
gineers it would be cheaper to fly con- 
struction workers from California to 
Guam and Okinawa and return than to 
pay out portal-to-portal pay during the 
slow trip by boat. Transocean now 
prosecuted this premise vigorously. The 
Army Engineers were won over and 
they put a contract up for bid. Trans- 
ocean was the successful bidder, start- 
ing operations in Sept., 1947. The air- 
line is still engaged in this movement. 

Fleet of 1? C-54's. Today, Trans- 
ocean’s 12 C-54 aircraft, six company 
owned and six leased, roam both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. In addition, 
there are half a dozen leased Curtiss 
C-46’s in Europe. It has one of the 
largest single air transport contracts 
ever negotiated, calling for the move- 
ment of 25,000 displaced persons from 
Munich, Germany, to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, for the International Refugee 
Organization of the United Nations. 
And its latest contract has it back fly- 
ing for the Air Force in the Pacific, 
a weekly schedule between Fairfield, 
Calif. and Tokyo. 

In flying nearly 15,000,000 miles of 
contract long-distance flying since V-J 
Day, Transocean’s record includes more 
than 50 round-the-world flights. 

In the Atlantic it has flown under 
contract to Trans-Canada _ Airlines, 
TWA, KLM and SAS. In the Pacific 
it has flown under contract to United 
Air Lines, Philippine Air Lines and Pan 
American Airways. It has supported 
the Berlin air lift flying engines, spare 
parts, mai] and personnel to Frankfort 
and Berlin. 

Its wholly owned subsidiary, the Air- 
craft Engineering and Maintenance Co. 
at Oakland, is one of the three mainte- 
nance concerns overhauling Berlin air 
lift planes. 

Flexibility Essential. Transocean has 
a letter of registration as an irregular 
carrier and it has a few tariffs on file 
with the CAB. But more than 95% 
of Transocean’s flying is contract, less 
than 5% common carriage, and it seldom 
sells an individual ticket. This is im 
keeping with the philosophy of Orvis 
Nelson and his directors, who feel that 
Transocean’s place in the air trans- 
portation picture is to supplement, not 
compete, with the scheduled services. 
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“An airline flying schedules can’t be 
expected to have the aircraft and per- 
sonnel to shift about the world to take 
care of mass movements of people and 
cargo that could not be handled on 
regular flights,” said Nelson. “Operation 
of a contract airline requires an entirely 
different style of thinking in the man- 
agement and a different set of tech- 
niques and practices in the operations 
and maintenance ends. Extreme flexi- 
bility of thinking and fluidity of action 
are required.” 

Long on Experience. There’s a lot of 
flight time represented on Transocean’s 
board of directors. Orvis M. Nelson, 
who is chairman, has logged more than 
13,000 hours. Four directors, John Mac. 
Hodgson, Sidney J. Nelson, Warren D. 
Williams and W. E. “Dusty” Rhoades, 
are presently United Air Lines pilots, all 
with 12,000 hours or more of flying 
time. The remaining director is Ray T. 
Elsmore, the company’s executive v.p., 
who also has had airline experience with 
the old National Park Airways and 
Western Air Express. 

Transocean’s ground executives are 
long on experience, too. E. H. Borgard, 
v.p. of engineering and maintenance, 
has been in aviation 30 years and 
formerly was general superintendent of 
Boeing’s pre-flight section. 

R. E. Frey, Sr., his assistant, has had 
12 years of military and commercial 
experience, 

G. Anderson, special assistant to the 
v.p. of engineering and maintenance, 
has had 36 years and formerly was 
chief of maintenance and supply for the 
ATC at Fairfield, Calif. W. D. Knowles, 
superintendent of overhaul, has 25 years 
and formerly was assistant manager of 
overhaul of a scheduled airline. 

R. Lang, chief engineer, has had 10 
years and formerly was chief engineer 
of Matson’s air transport division. W. D. 
Nye, chief of production control, has 
had eight years; A. Morjig, supervisor 
of Tine maintenance, 10 years, and P. 
Pystor, chief inspector, 19 years. 

Douglas F. Johnson, v.p.-sales, heads 
up a good, solid sales organization. 

Transocean is big business at the 
Oakland Airport, where it has spread 
out over most of the airport. Its main- 
tenance shops, in a hangar big enough 
to house nine four-engined ships, hum 
with activity on two shifts overhauling 
Berlin airlift C-54’s and keeping its own 
planes in shape. The engine overhaul 
shop, in which Transocean recently ac- 
quired a 76% interest, is busy both with 
Transocean engines and engines of other 
carriers. Its general offices are growing 
so fast desks are piling almost on top 
of each other as new personnel are 
added to take care of the administration 
of the $1,000,000-a-month business. 

So far Transocean has plowed back 
all of its earnings into expansion to 
keep its capitalization low. The 139 
stockholders have a substantial paper 
profit now, current book value being 
about $25 per share. It shouldn’t be 
too long now before Transocean’s direc- 
tors can declare a dividend. 











—— --CAB 


May 2—Hearing on Southern Transcon- 
tinental Route Case. (Docket 1102 et al.) 1° 
a. m., e.d.s.t., Conference Room “A,” De 
partmental Auditorium. Examiner J. Ear) 
Cox 


May 2—Hearing in Reopened Hawaiian 
Case. (Docket 851 et al.) 10 a. m., e.ds.t 
Room 1011, Temporary Building No. 5. Ex- 
aminer Ralph L. Wiser. 

May 3—Hearing in Delta Air Lines-Chat- 
tanooga Case. (Docket 3297). Tentative 
Place and hour to be announced. Examiner 
Walter W. Bryan. 

May 9—Hearing in Empire Air Lines Ex- 
tension of Term of Certificate Case. (Docket 
3649). Tentative. Place and hour to be 
announced. Examiner Curtis C. Henderson. 

May 16—Hearing in North Atlantic Route 
Transfer Case. (Docket 3589 et al). To be- 
gin May 9 if possible. Tentative. Place and 
hour to be announced. Assistant Chief Ex- 
aminer Thomas L. Wrenn. 

May 16—Hearing in Hughes Tool Co.- 
Transcontinental & Western Air Control 
Case. (Phase II) (Docket 2796). Tentative. 
Place and hour to be announced. Examiner 
Edward T. Stodola. 





Aviation Calendar 


May 2-4—Airport Operators Council 
annual meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver. 

May 3-20—Foreign Transportation 
Institute, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 5-6—Purdue University Air 
Transportation Education Conference. 

May &—Second annual Southern 
States Air Carnival, Montgomery, Ala. 

May 9-1l—Airline Finance and Ac- 
counting Conference, ATA, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May 10-12—Civil Air Patrol wing 
commanders meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Washington. 

May 12-13—Instrument Society of 
America spring meeting, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

May 12-13—American Helicopter So- 
clety annual forum, Hotel New 
Yorker, N. Y. 

May 17—National Safety Council, 
Air Transport Section meeting, UAL 
offices, San Francisco. 

May 23-21—AIA's 14th NASC Na- 
tional meeting, Washington, D. C. 

May 24-26—AIA Board of Governors 
annual conference, Willlamsburg, Va. 

May 24-27—Joint 1.A.S.-Royal Aero- 
nautical Society Conference, New 
York City. 

May 27-30—Women's National Aero- 
nautical Association conven tion, 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 

June 1-4—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion convention, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 

June 3-12—Michigan Aviation Week, 
(Auspices Aero Club of Michigan, 
Book Bidg., Detroit). 

June 4-5—Third annual All-Woman 
Air Show, Miami, Fila. 

June 4-5—Fourth Annual Air Fair 
& Industrial Exposition, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

June 17-18—Fourth annual Ohio 
Aviation Clinic, Bowling Green State 
University. 


International 


May 2—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, Montreal. 

May 4—ICAO European-Mediter- 
ranean fixed communications meet- 
ing, Paris. 

May 10—IATA Traffic Conference, 
Nice. 

May 11-13—IATA Public Relations 
Conference, Oslo. 

May 17-28—IATA Technical Confer- 
ence, Burgenstock, Switzerland. 
May 23-25—IATA Financial 

mittee, Nice. 


Com- 
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NEW WORLD DISTANCE RECORD 


FOR LIGHT PLANES 
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CAPTAIN BILL ODOM 
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BEECHCRAFT BONANZA 
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Bi CHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
MA 


HONOLULU — Non-Stop To — TETERBORO 
$957.24 mies 


OFFICIALLY ACCREDITED GREAT CIRCLE DISTANCE 


DISTANCE ACTUALLY FLOWN. ............ 5273 Miles 
(Over water, 2474 miles -- Over land, 2799 miles.) 

ES 6 cca caceuwanheuneteas 36 Hrs., 2 Min. 
TEs oes es eekese ee ceunoas 3858 Lbs. 
. s a amnaekhuceuitaearee make 288 Gals. 
DE urs gia 4k owes naedekaenee ean 272.25 Gals. 
DE ve adegcwdes awe eee we 15.75 Gals. 

et EE bc i heudekbednoanteueeeeamen 7.5 Gals. 
PP eer Se rr 1.5 Gals. 
Ce ee 6.0 Gals. 


XTRA DISTANCE POSSIBLE ON FUEL UNUSED. .372 Miles 
\VERAGE GROUND SPEED, distance flown. . . . 146.3 MPH 
.VERAGE MILES PER GALLON, distance flown. . 19.37 MPG 
VERAGE GALLONS PER HOUR............. 7.56 GPH 
DTAL COST OF GAS AND OIL... .........65- $75.00 








Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 


Company ownership of this fast, quiet plane turns travel 
days into travel hours—time saved you can put to profitable 
use. Investigate! A note on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


1, 1949 












Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 
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Better First Quarter 
Reported by Airlines 


This year, as it had always keen in 
the past, the scheduled domestic trunk- 
lines showed a net loss on the first quar- 
ter’s operations, but there was good 
cause last fortnight to believe that the 
1949 first-quarter deficit would be the 
lowest since the war. 

American Airlines, for example, re- 
ported a net loss of $225,500 for the first 
three months of this year, compared 
to an adjusted net loss of $4,825,000 for 
the same period last year. Operating 
profit for the month of March was 
$458,000, this being the first profit in 
March since 1945. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, which 
lost $334,795 (subsequently reduced by 
retroactive mail payments to about $20,- 
000) in the first quarter of last year, 
had a net profit of $36,021 after taxes 
for the same period this year. Oper- 
ating revenues were up 33%, from 
$2,027,000 last year to $2,703,000 this 
year. Operating expense was up 29%, 
but 35% more service was provided 
than in the same period last year. 

Another carrier that showed a sub- 
stantial net loss ($1,245,858) for the first 
quarter of 1948 was Capital Airlines. 
J. H. Carmichael, president, told the 
New York Security Analysts Society last 
month that Capital probably had a 
small net loss in the first quarter of this 
year and would hit the black ink column 
in April. 

Western Air Lines, which lost $654,828 
in last year’s first quarter, was ex- 
pected to show a “very sharp” improve- 
ment this year, according to Terrell C. 
Drinkwater, president, and United Air 
Lines’ president, W. A. Patterson, told 
stockholders last month that UAL’s loss 
for the first quarter would be below 
that for the corresponding period last 
year. 

Also encouraging was the report from 
Northwest Airlines, which told its stock- 
holders *two weeks ago that. the 
company’s loss for the March quarter 
this year will be about $500,000 less 
than the $1,800,000 loss for the same 
period last year. 


$15 Million More 
Pay for AOA, PAA 


Pan American Airways and American * 


Overseas Airlines on April 20 were 
offered an additional $15,000,000 for 
carriage of mail over the North Atlantic 
during the past three years, but coupled 
with the offer was a warning from CAB 
that trans-Atlantic operations have be- 
come increasingly dependent upon gov- 
ernment support. 

“In the light of discouraging trends 
in the North Atlantic operations, it is 
incumbent upon the Board to take vig- 
orous action to protect the public against 
continually mounting expenditures in 
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Continental’s 1947 Profit 


In comparing domestic airline 
financial results of 1948 with those 
of 1947, American Aviation for 
April 15 (page 11) presented a 
takulation which erroneously 
showed Continental Air Lines with 
a $100,000 loss for 1947. Actually, 
Continental was one of the few 
airlines to finish that year in the 
black, netting a profit of $100,458. 
This profit figure should have 
been reflected in the article as 
well as in the tabulation. 











support of uneconomic expansion,” CAB 
said. 

“We are of the opinion that the sound 
development of air transportation must 
essentially lead to decreasing govern- 
ment support with the expansion of the 
industry.” 

The Board said it hoped to announce 
within 60 days a program for carrying 
out its stated principles, with establish- 
ment of a permanent rate for the future 
period for the trans-Atlantic operations 
to be deferred for that period. 


Strike Costs Disallowed. The new 
temporary mail rate proposed for AOA 
for the period from Jan. 1, 1946, through 
Dec. 31, 1948, consists of a lump sum 
payment of $10,146,000, equal to 53.5c per 
revenue plane mile flown. Only $2,- 
346,000 of this represents additional com- 
pensation, the carrier having already 
received $7,800,000 under its old tem- 
porary rate during that period. 

For Pan American, the Board pro- 
posed a lump sum payment of $24,- 
635,000 for the three-year period, of 
which $12,783,000 represents additional 
compensation. PAA’s proposed new 
rate would be 83.lc per revenue plane 
mile. Previous rate for both carriers 
was 60c per revenue plane mile, although 


the actual yield was 41.lc for AOA and 
40c for PAA. 

A significant statement of CAB policy 
on strike cost allowances appeared in 
the AOA order, in which the Board 
said: 

“Aside from the fact that specific 
recognition of losses due to strike would 
result in duplicate payment for the same 
loss, once through the return element 
and again as a reimbursable cost, it is 
obvious that such a procedure would 
unfairly discriminate against a carrier 
who suffers a strike under a prospective 
rate as compared to a carrier whose 
strike occurred during a retroactive re- 
view period. 

“Accordingly, we conclude that 
specific reimbursement of strike losses 
should be provided.” 


12 Major Plane 
Firms Show Profits 


Three of the top 15 companies en- 
gaged in aircraft manufacture lost 
money last year; the other 12 finished 
in the black. Aggregate net pro‘it for 
the 15 firms was over $12,000,000, as con- 
trasted to an aggregate net loss of more 
than $32 million in 1947, when all but a 
handful of companies were in the red. 

Reports have been received from 13 
of the companies, and the other two— 
Northrop Aircraft and McDonnell Air- 
craft—do not have comparable figures 
to report because their fiscal year ends 
June 30. Both are thought to have 
operated at a net profit in 1948, how- 
ever. 

Of the 13 reporting, one showed a 1948 
net loss of $16,711,000, another had a net 
loss of $11,979,000, and a third lost 
$347,122. The remaining 10 had net 
profits ranging from $357,000 up to $9,- 
424,000. Overall profit for the group of 
13 was $11,886,000. 


no 


Glenn L. Martin 





Comparison of Aircraft Manufacturers’ 
Sales and Earnings For Years 


1948 and 1947 
(000 omitted) 


Co.’s $16,711,000 loss 
and Consolidated 
Vultee’s $11,979,000 
deficit were largely 
attributable to a 
write-off of losses 
incurred in their 





Total 
Sales 
1947 


Total 
Sales 


Company 1948 


Profit 
or loss 


Net 
Profit 
or loss 

1947 


Net . 
commercial transport 


ventures. Bell Air- 


= craft’s loss of $347,- 





15,329 
127,305 
112,351 
111,747 


Bell Aircraft 
Boeing 
Convair* 
Curtiss-Wright 


21,708 
47,442 
83,162 


128,459 
38,304 
134,364 
23,366 


118,582 
30,474 
125.621 
72,687 


Douglas* 
Fairchild 
Lockheed 
Martin 


20,509 
32,281 
8.016 
208,263 
49,799 51,261 


94,783 
49,817 
7.948 
207,955 


North American**. . 


United Aircraft .. 
Wright Aero. 


$14,131 §$ 


-11,979 


-16,711 


—347 
1,716 


$-1,184 
448 
-16,721 
-1,365 


122 was possibly due 
to the company’s 
heavy volume of ex- 
perimental work. 
On sales of $1, 
124,399,000, highest 
of any peacetime 
year, the 13 compa- 
nies earned a net of 
$11,886,000. The ratio 
of net profits te 


5,313 


-2,141 
1,642 
—2,472 
—19,182 


5,829 
1,552 
6,239 


-28 
—2,080 
-128 
9,816 
513 


6,780 
2,196 

357 
9,424 
1,517 





$1,124,399 $811,266 
* For fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1948 
** For fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1948 
*** For fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1948 





$11,886 


amas sales was only 1.1% 


a much lower rati@ 
than that of almost 
any other indusiry 
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Stromberg* Injection 
Carburetors. 


Bendix* Fuel 
Metering Unit for 
jet engines. 


Bendix Segmented 
Rotor Brakes. 


Bendix Pneudraulic 
Shock Absorbing Struts. 


ancl: Se eb 


Bendix Landing Gear 
Wheels for all 
types of airplanes. 


Creative Engineering that Helps 
American Aviation Lead the World 


Building complete landing gear for the world’s 
largest land plane, or developing fuel metering sys- 
tems for the latest jets is all part of the job for Bendix 
Products Division of the great Bendix Aviation 
Corporation. For here under one roof are the men and 
machines that have over the years furnished the land- 
ing gear and fuel systems which help American 
aviation lead the world. 


Engine builders and airframe manufacturers are urged 
to let this matchless combination of engineering 
experience and manufacturing facilities help solve 

















Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








A New Maginot Line? 


We are building a new Maginot Line. 

It’s not a steel and concrete fortress 
such as the one the French took such 
pride in before Hitler showed them how 
foolish it was to place such confidence 
in it. Ours is a mental Maginot, a su- 
preme confidence in the ability of a new 
weapon to win a war single-handedly. 
The new weapon is the long-range 
bomber—the Convair B-36. 

We discovered that this new Maginoi 
line was under construction when we 
paid a visit to the House of Representa- 
tives last week and listened to debate 
on defense appropriations—debate which 
brought about a whopping six billion- 
plus appropriation for the Air Force, but 
which reduced naval aviation to a token 
force. 

Foreman of the new Maginot con- 
struction is Rep. Clarence Cannon, a 
Missouri Democrat who happens to be 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. Cannon came out point 
blank and said there was no need for 
a strong naval air force. Cannon said 
that the next war could be determined 
decisively in three weeks by atomic 
warfare—and he added that the only 
way to end this war in three weeks is 
by B-36 warfare. 

“Why should we waste vast sums of 
money on naval planes tied down to a 
radius of 500 or 700 miles?” asked the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
where they used to have to be shown, 
but are now apparently gullible in the 
extreme and highly susceptible to Air 
Force propaganda. (Navy planes have 
radii up to 2000-plus miles.) “. ..a 
smaller amount of money can supply 
land-based planes about the effective- 
ness of which there can be no ques- 
tion,” he continues. (He should check 
his price lists again.) 


Dangerous Belief. If some other 
armchair general had uttered these 
sentiments, we would have dismissed 
them with a gentle curl of the lip. But 
Cannon’s position makes them ex- 
tremely dangerous remarks, for he is 
the chief of the group which decides 
how much money will be spent on de- 
fense and how it will be spent. And 
this business of concentrating our en- 
tire defense on one weapon, to the 
detriment of all others, can be serious. 

In his speech on the House floor, 
Cannon also said that the Navy cannot 
reach Moscow with an atomic bomb. 
He stated further that the launching of 
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atomic bombs is not a Navy function. 
With that we are in full accord, as we 
have stated before. We don’t think 
the Navy has any business in long- 
range atomic bombing and we think it 
made a serious error in tactics when it 
tries to muscle into that territory, for 
such tactics cost the Navy a lot of 
friends. 

But Cannon seems to have missed the 
basic point—that the Navy’s aviation is 
not intended, as it is constituted today, 
to deliver atom bombs to Moscow. It 








back securely at home and dispatc! 
B-36’s from home bases which will en: 
the war in three weeks? 

Paradoxically, Cannon himself doesn’ 
think so. We quote the gentleman fron 
Missouri: “Of course, a war could no 
be won by air power alone.” 


Such being the case, Mr. Cannon will 
have to admit that we will require some 
sort of service from the Navy. He says 
that its function is the maintenance oi 
lines of communication and transporta~- 
tion. We think it would be something 
more than that. In any event we do 
need a Navy—we're agreed on that. 
Ergo, we'll need aviation support if 
that Navy is to function effectively. 

“We have the greatest Navy in the 
world,” said Mr. Cannon, “And we will 
keep it the greatest Navy in the world.” 

Knifing the Navy. Well, speaking 
air-wise, here’s how Cannon’s commit- 
tee intends to maintain the greatest 
Navy in the world. The money appro- 


CONVAIR B-36's—Can they win a war by themselves without Army or Navy help? 


is intended to protect the surface fleet 
from air or sea attack, so that the fleet 
can perform its assigned function of 
mastery of the seas. And, therefore, 
the question of whether Navy planes 
can reach Moscow is totally irrevelant. 
Cannon’s whole argument hinges on 
the ability of the B-36 to deliver atom 
bombs from bases in North America. 
He concedes that Russia would occupy 
the entire European continent within 
90 days after opening of hostilities. 
Therefore, the B-36 would be our only 
offensive weapon, since no other land- 
based planes have sufficient range to 
operate from North American bases. 


Not Enough. Now we believe, as 
Mr. Cannon apparently does, that the 
B-36 is capable of these ranges. We 
also believe it will have a measure of 
success comparable to that of World 
War II heavy bombers. But is this 
enough to win a war? Should we con- 
centrate all of our defense appropria- 
tions on the belief that we can sit 





priated for naval aviation for the com- 
ing year will require: 

a) cancellation of every airframe and 
engine research and development proj- 
ect scheduled for the coming year; 

b) construction of only 843 planes 
(380 less than this year); 

c) operation cf 2,930 planes less than 
the minimum required; 

d) deactivation of three attack car- 
riers, nine naval air stations, and four 
antisubmarine patrol squadrons; 

e) a 16% reduction in aircraft over- 
hauls; 

f) discontinuance of Naval Reserve 
air groups on fleet carriers. 

In addition, it lowers the naval air- 
craft manufacturers’ ability to produce, 
since few companies build planes ‘or 
both Air Force and Navy. The pro- 
curement cutback will reduce naval 
plane manufacturers to a far lower level 
of preparedness for emergency produc- 
tion than the current level. Further, it 
means a gradual decline in total aif 
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strength, for if you buy only 843 planes 
yearly, and each has a life of six years, 
then in six years you have only 5,058 
planes, instead of the 7,783 authorized 
for the coming year. 

Does that sound like maintaining the 
world’s greatest Navy? 


Reallocation Needed. We think the 
House has made a serious error in thus 
crippling naval air power. We hope the 
Senate will do something to rectify it. 
It wouldn’t require any increase in the 
already staggering (16 billion) defense 
budget—just a more careful scrutiny 
of the proposed expenditures and a little 
reallocation. But more than that we 
hope that this Maginot Line type of 
thinking doesn’t spread—for if it does 
we may be in trouble some day. 

Strangest part of Mr. Cannon’s re- 
marks is the following: 

“How can we forget the fatal de- 
cision of the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties on precisely the same question 
which is facing us here today? They 
were urged to build airplanes. But they 
declined on the ground that the air- 
plane was useful only for reconnais- 
sance, and their matchless army, pro- 
tected by the impregnable Maginot Line, 
was invincible . . . Let us not make the 
same mistake.” 


Symington Gets Caught 

W. Stuart Symington, Secre‘ary of the 
Air Force, got caught with his hand in 
the jam pot. Rep. Albert J. Engel (R., 
Mich.), ranking Republican on the mili- 
tary subcommittee of Cannon’s House 
Appropriations Committee, is the guy 
who caught him. 

It seems as how Mr. S. had tried to 
pad the budget a few odd billions. Lt. 
Gen. Edward Rawlings, the Air Comp- 
troller, had totted up the money the 
Air Force thought it would need to 
struggle through the coming year and 
it came to eight billion-odd. But Mr 
S. said uh-uh, he wanted 11 billions. 

“In fact,” he said, quite candidly, “Gen. 
Rawlings and I had a little argument.” 

Symington admitted his guilt in testi- 
nony before the Appropriations sub- 
ommittee on the AF’s 1950 budget. 

“I would like to absolve the Air Force 
nd take full responsibility for that my- 
elf,” he said. (The printed hearings do 
ot report whether he blushed.) The 
eason for his padding act, the Secretary 
xplained, is that he had heard that the 
\rmy and Navy were going to ask for 

big bundle, so he thought he would 

o along too, with a sublime disregard 

military requirements and the poor 

nighted taxpayer. Of course, he 
rugged, he knew it would never go 

‘rough. “It was my thought that the 

gher the figure the more ridiculous it 

oked; and therefore it would force the 
rvices to buy and operate instead on 
ie basis of an integrated plan.” 

Engel took a dim view of the padding 

tempt. He said he “cannot appreciate 

policy of the armed services which 

ill inflate the budget hoping to get 

mething.” 
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Production Spotlight 


Gloom for Navy: Manufacturers who build planes for the Air 
Force are quite happy with the defense appropriations passed by the 
House, but Navy contractors are gloomy. The House voted appropria- 
tions of $6,215,709,000 for the Air Force, of which $2,217,775,000 will 
be used for the purchase of aircraft, guided missiles and electronic 
equipment, and for industrial mobilization. This will permit the Air 
Force to buy 2,550 planes at a total airframe weight of 41,840,000 lbs., 
which is 113 more planes and about 10,000,000 more airframe lbs. than 
will be purchased this year. The money appropriated will also per- 
mit the Air Force to operate 58 combat groups, which is just about 
current strength. 

The Navy, however, did not fare so well. Where the Air Force was 
given $851,000,000 more than the President thought necessary, the Navy 
was not increased at all. The Navy was appropriated $681,546,000 in 
cash and contract authority for aviation. This will permit the pro- 
curement of only 843 planes during the coming fiscal year, 380 less 
than this year. 

A last minute attempt to increase naval aviation funds by $300,000,000, 
permitting procurement of 1,265 planes, was defeated. 

The Senate may still try to trim the Air Force’s budget, but strong 
support in the House seemingly assures that the Air Force will con- 
tinue at about its current strength. There was little hope in sight for 
the Navy. 


Production Planning: Large scale production planning programs, 
whereby airframes and engines would be ready for immediate high- 
volume production in an emergency, are in progress at both the Air 
Force and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. The Air Force plans to con- 
centrate on engines in the coming fiscal year, which starts July 1. 
It will spend approximately $3,500,000 setting up tooling, fabrication 
of critical items, machine tool planning, plant lay-out, planning with 
licenses, etc. The engines selected for this program and the money to 
be spent on each are: General Electric J-47 jet, $825,000; Pratt and 
Whitney J-48 jet (see below), $800,000; Allison J-35 jet, $700,000; Allison 
J-33 jet, $650,000; Pratt and Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major piston, 
$300,000; others, such as light engines for trainers, etc., $155,672. 

The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics has $2,634,000 to spend for pro- 
duction planning, and it will concentrate on one engine and one air- 
frame, both of which it declines to name for security reasons. In the 
current fiscal year, the Navy spent $1,002,359 for detailed planning 
work on the Lockheed P2V patrol bomber and $1,733,641 for similar 
plans for high-volume production of the Westinghouse J-34 jet engine. 


Most Powerful Jet? Another British jet engine has found its 
way to this country. It is the Rolls Royce Avon, a larger and more 
powerful version of the Nene engine now in service in both countries. 
Pratt and Whitney, already building the Nene for the Navy’s Grumman 
F9F jet fighter, will also build the new version, which will be known 
as the J-48. It has been reported that the Avon is the most powerful 
jet engine in existence, with a static thrust rating of 6,500 lbs. The navy 
would not comment officially on the engine, but it is believed that it 
will be widely used by both services. An indication of that is the fact 
that the Air Force will spend $800,000 on J-48 production planning. 


Industry Briefs: Douglas Aircraft is working up plans for a Super 
DC-4 possibly using Wright R-1820 compound engines . . . Northrop Air- 
craft has completed the second model of its Air Force X-4, transonic 
research plane. It has been shipped to Muroc AFB, Calif., where No. 1 
is now being test flown. . . . Consolidated Vultee has completed engi- 
neering on the P5Y Navy flying boat and is preparing for installation 
of Allison T-40 turbo-prop engines. . . . Bell Aircraft’s X-1, Air Force 
special research plane which first flew faster than sound, is flying again 
at Muroc after a long lay-off. “Chuck” Yeager, first supersonic pilot, 
is still at the controls. Air Force cancellation of the Boeing B-54 pro- 
duction contract may hurt some of Boeing’s subcontractors. Boeing, 
looking for work to fill the gap at its Seattle plant, may withdraw 
some subcontracts. ... Production models of the Boeing B-47 jet bomber 
will differ considerably from the two prototypes now flying. Chief 
differences are substitution of General Electric J-47 engines for the 
Allison J-35’s and a gross weight increase from 125,000 to 190,000 Ibs. 

—J. J. H. 
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finance for United Air Limes, was 
elected vice president—property and 
finance. Barkes has been in air trans- 
portation 24 years. 


C. W. Jacob, vice president-secretary of 
American Airlines, has been named 


assistant to C. R. Smith, president, in 


addition to his vice presidential duties, 
and has moved his headquarters from 
Washington to AA’s general offices in 
New York. 


Lou Leavitt, formerly with Helicopter 
Air Transport at Camden, N. J., has 
been appointed to head Alaska Airlines’ 
helicopter division, Leavitt has been 
flying rotary wing aircraft since 1932. 


Robert C. Perry has been appointed 
regional director in Germany for Sea- 
board & Western Airlines. He suc- 
ceeds Robert Kincaid, resigned. 


Ray Connors, formerly district publicity 
manger for United Air Lines in New 
York, has been appointed to the public 
relations staff of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 


Joseph B. Marryat has been named 
southern regional director of public re- 
lations for American Airlines in Dallas, 
replacing W. H. Hipple, recently ap- 
pointed director of public relations for 
the western region. 


Philip Barry has been promoted from 
supervisor of personnel for Northeast 
Airlines to director of personnel. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


H, P. Morgan, formerly assistant to the 
managers of ground services for United 
Air Lines, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of communications for ground 
services, with headquarters at Denver. 
He started his airline career 21 years 
ago with National Air Transport, a 
predecessor company of United. 


John C. Curtis, ground safety engineer 
for United Air Lines, with headquarters 
at Denver, recently received his 20-year 
pin from the company. He joined 
Boeing Air Transport, UAL predecessor 
company, in 1929 as a mechanic. 


E. G. Lehnert, former station manager 
for Northwest Airlines at Chicago, has 
been appointed superintendent of sta- 
tions (domestic) for the central area. 
P. L. Benscoter, who was assistant sta- 
tion manager in Chicago before going 
to the Orient two years ago to become 
station manager in Shanghai and sub- 
sequently in Tokyo, returns to Chicago 
as station manager. 


Walter V. Satterthwaite, senior opera- 
tions agent for Capital Airlines at 
Wheeling, W. Va., for nearly two years, 
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Curtis Barkes, who had been serving as 
assistant to the president in charge of 



































’ Plans to intensify the selling of air transportation to women 
UAL's Saleswomen— were formulated at a recent meeting in San Francisco of 
United Air Lines' five women traffic representatives. B. B. Gragg, director of traffic 
and sales (left), told the group that one out of every three airline passengers today 
is a woman, and that this percentage could be raised by determined selling of women 
by women. Next to Gragg, left to right, are Genevive Gay (Seattle), Carol Bigelow 
(San Francisco), Helen Olson (Chicago), Bea Hansen (New York), Mary Francis Kelly 
(Los Angeles), and S. R. Newman, western regional director of traffic and sales. 





has been appointed district operations 
manager in Clarksburg, W. Va. 


————TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 


E. O. Cocke, vice president-traffic, of 
Trans World Airline, will until further 
notice handle TWA’s international sales 
functions. No successor has been named 
to Charles L. Gallo, who resigned as 
international general sales manager 
after serving with TWA since 1934 ex- 
cept for a three-year leave of absence. 


Gerry W. Hawes has been appointed 
district sales manager for American 
Airlines in Cleveland. During his 13 


* 





Curtis Barkes 
United’s V.P.-Property & Finance 


years in air transportation, he has 
served previously as district sales man- 
ager in Buffalo and Washington and 
more recently has been director of 
special projects in AA’s Chicago office. 


Morley Emerson, who has been specializ- 
ing in international travel for Northwest 
Airlines, has been placed in charge of 
travel agency sales for the company in 
the Chicago district. 


Jorge Brigard, who formerly had served 
as district traffic manager for Avianca 
in Bogota, regional manager in Cali and 
advertising manager, has been named 
United States representative for the 
Colombian airline. 


Francois Micha, formerly with Pan 
American Airways in New York, has 
joined the New York sales staff of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines and will deal 
especially in transportation sales for 
Swissair, for which KLM is genera! 
agent. 


T. W. Marshall, former traffic manage! 
for Northwest Airlines at Tokyo, ha 
been transferred to Manila as Philippine 
traffic manager. He has been witl 
NWA since 1938. 


M. O. Shuster, Jr.. who has been dis 
trict sales manager for Capital Airline 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., for the pas 
two years, has been appointed distric 
sales manager in the Philadelphia- 
Reading area. 


Richmond G. Terry, sales manager fo 
American Airlines in Bridgeport for th 
past two years, has been appointed sale; 
manager in Hartford, succeeding John 
O. Briggs, now New England regions! 
director of sales. 
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Others in the News 


David L. Behneke, president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, has been re- 
elected president of the International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots. A. P. 
Cane, of the British ALPA, was elected 
vice president, and D. Follows, of the 
same organization, was elected secretary. 


Charles Hart Miller, former executive 
vice president and general manager of 
Republic Aviation Corp. and more re- 
cently vice president of sales for the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., has been elected 
executive vice president of Piasecki 
Helicopter Corp., with supervision over 
administration and operation of all divi- 
sions except research and development. 


Walther Prokosch has joined the con- 
sulting engineering firm of Knappen 
Tibbetts and Abs- 
bett, New York 
City. He will be 
in charge of the 
Airport Division. 
Prokosch was for- 
merly vice presi- 
dent of George S. 
Armstrong & Co. 
of New York and 
prior to this was 
architect for = 
ern Air Lines, e 
co-authored the Prokosch 
book “Airport Planning” with Charles 
Froesch. 


James E. Boyce, for the past two years 
director of European operations for the 
Charles Babb Co., has been appointed 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. sales representa- 
tive for Europe, Africa and the Near 
East, succeeding the late Austin F. E. 
MacInerny, with headquarters at 
Geneva, Switzerland. R. H. Askew, who 
joined Lockheed as export sales mana- 
ger in 1946 after long service with 
Douglas Aircraft Co., has been named 
Lockheed sales manager for Australasia, 
india and the Far East. 


John E. Somers, former CAA deputy ad- 
inistrator, has been named as CAA 
ember of the Air Navigation Develop- 
ent Board. Bert A. Denicke, who has 
en acting CAA representative, will 
ntinue as executive secretary of ANDB. 


‘eorge C. Schleter, who worked on blind 
ding systems at the National Bureau 
Standards before the war and more 
ently has been engaged in microwave 
earch at the Naval Research Labora- 

has rejoined the staff of the 
reau of Standards, where he will 
iduct an engineering development 
gram on guided missiles and missile 
ems and components. 


ter C. Wallack and Raymond C. 
»ympson, both formerly of the Aero 
trance Underwriters, have formed 
r own firm at 111 John St., New 
k City, to handle aviation insurance 
blems of a claims and engineering 
are, claims adjusting, airline and 
rational surveys, aircraft inspections, 
raisals and prototype surveys. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


‘THE MORAL of this story is that the airlines, by collecting baggage checks, 

can save themselves much trouble. Jack Brough, Braniff Airways’ 
director of ground operations, and John Cunningham, Mid-Continent’s vice 
president-operations, have been friends for nigh on to 17 years. “Ever 
since the day we laid eyes on each other, we have been needling back and 
forth,” says Brough. “The most recent session surrounds Mid-Continent’s 
release of my baggage without requiring that I surrender the claim check. 
I checked in on Mid-Continent to go from Tulsa to Fort Smith. They were 
unable to accommodate me, account of load. They gave me my bag back 
and I hung on to the claim check. Upon returning to Dallas, I promptly 
filed a claim for the $100 acknowledged liability in Rule 16 of the tariff. 
Cunningham wrote me a letter special air mail that said, ‘Are you kidding?’ 
I replied special air mail, ‘No’, and sent him a photostatic copy of the claim 
check.” Cunningham turned the file over to the claim department, but no- 
body could prove that Brough had received his bag. Somebody must have 
smelled a rat, though, for Brough says that “the last episode was a letter 
from John Cunningham telling me I was a jerk, and that if I didn’t quit 
bothering him they would rescind my annual pass. At least we accomplished 
the desired results, and it is mighty difficult to get a bag from a Mid-Con- 
tinent station without surrendering your claim check. I tried. We have 
had a similar campaign under way in our own organization, as there is 
no way of telling how many claims we have paid when the passenger 
actually did receive the bag, and we were unable to prove it.” Seems like 
a worthwhile trick Brough pulled on his MCA friends. Maybe we’ll try it 
on some of ours. 

* 

Not so long ago, a passenger on an air coach flight asked the 
stewardess what, in addition to the absence of food, made the big dif- 
ference in fare from regular service. He noted that the plane cer- 
tainly looked the same. The stewardess rushed up to the captain to 
ask for help in giving the gent a reply. “Tell him we use cheap re- 
serve captains on the coach flights,” the captain replied. We doubt 
if the stewardess passed on the information. 

. 

D. P. Jones, of Trans-Canada Air Lines in Montreal, noted that some 
time ago we had run an extra-long title that had been bestowed upon 
someone in TCA. So he thought we might be interested in his new title: 
Technical Assistant to the General Supervisor of International Facilitation 
Procedures. Jones, remarking that “I should live so long,” adds: “I’m 
considering a second-section type business card.” 

” 

Northwest Airlines’ employes at Minneapolis-St. Paul airport were 
no end mystified this winter about a Ford that sat out in the park- 
ing lot for weeks at a time without being moved, according to 
the NWA News. Thinking that it might be a “hot” car, they checked 
on the license tags. Came the answer: it belonged to a wealthy con- 
struction man from Detroit who was so well-to-do that he had 
several cars spotted at airports around the country for his con- 
venience. Somebody should refer this gentleman to the Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self ad in OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE. He’d probably save 
money using this system, instead of maintaining his own. 

. 


Odds and Ends: Heartfelt thanks to Al Emery, American Airlines’ sales 
manager in Albany, who practically saved the life of one of our co-workers 
by coming up with a hotel room, thus averting a crisis and making un- 
necessary a night on a park bench . .. To the gent who signs himself 
Richard Ellis and who says he’s going to write a book about airline 
stewardesses: are you sure you aren’t maligning the poor girl? Any- 
way, let us have a look . . . Thanks to Mason Mallory, Western Air Lines’ 
Minneapolis district sales manager, for pointing out that WAL had used 
Fred Kelley, one of its veteran pilots, on a speaking tour, thus beating 
our suggestion by a few months . . . Congrats to Al Wash, Northwest Air- 
lines’ Seattle publicity man, on a novel birth announcement. 

. 

Tapping New Markets: TWA sold an Albuquerque-Amarillo sky coach 
ticket to a lady who paid for it with an unemployment check from the 
state of New Mexico. 
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Capital Achieves Low-Cost 
DC-3 Fleet Modification 


By Wi.1am D. PERREAULT 


Capital Airlines’ employes affection- 
ately term Route 51 as Tobacco Road. 
This is the route connecting Memphis 
and Norfolk and serving 13 cities. There 
are chances for delays at each of the 
stops on this roller-coaster flight and 
under the best of conditions ground time 
adds up to well over an hour. 

Recently a flight on Route 51 was an 
hour and 15 minutes late on departure. 
Before reaching Norfolk it had made 
up the lost time and a little more. The 
flight actually arrived ahead of sched- 
ule, thanks to the modified DC-3 used 
on this particular flight. 

Capital’s engineering and maintenance 
departments have already completed 
modification of six DC-3’s that are now 
operating regularly and airplanes 7 and 
8 are in the hangar. The remaining 16 
airplanes will be scheduled into the 
hangars at the rate of about one every 
10 days. While in the shops, the air- 
plane seating capacity is upped to 24, 
an integral loading ramp door and new 
cargo compartment door are added, and 
a considerable number of associated 
changes made. 


Economical Handling. The modifica- 
tions are made at a cost of about $10,000 
per airplane or about one-fifth of the 
bid estimate given by a major outside 
company. The rapid scheduling and 
economical handling of this project by 
Capital is a tribute to the engineering 
and maintenance departments. Both of 
these groups report directly to J. B. 
Franklin, v.p. of operations, engineering, 

{ maintenance. The engineering de- 

rtment, headed by Lan Caldwell; 

ntenance and overhaul departments 

Washington, headed by P. B. Hum- 

rys and the production and inspec- 

1 department headed by H. D. Estey 

carrying out the modifications with- 
employing additional personnel and 
1out serious interference with 
nal work loads. 

eve Wasuta is project engineer for 
modification. E. G. Erickson and 
ik Stowall provide engineering 
»w how” on weight and balance, 
ellaneous systems and power plants 
quired. 


fective Cooperation. Possibly no 
» in the industry does an engineer- 
group and maintenance function 
‘ so closely and yet maintain sepa- 
identity. Due to the limited engi- 
ing staff employed (the supervisor 
four other engineers), it was not 
ible to have all the drawings for 
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the DC-3 rework available at the start 
of the project. 

As a result, although many drawings 
preceded the actual work, a considerable 
number were laid out and completed by 
maintenance, sketches were made by 
the drafting department, and only then 
were final engineering drawings made 
up. Chief draftsman Bob Brown and 
his fellow draftsmen worked overtime 
for two months expediting this project. 
Each successive plane has found both 
departments in a better position to ex- 
pedite production. 


The Work Program. As ships are 
scheduled into the hangar, the entire 
cabin is stripped and the rework started. 
Wing deicer lights are moved from their 
present location forward to make room 
for .an additional window on each side 
of the cabin. The forward cabin bulk- 
head is moved ahead 40 inches to make 
room for the three new seats, and floor 
structure is prepared to handle the seat 
attachments. 


This is the compact rack which 
designed 
the communications and navigation equipment into the restricted 
space on the left side of the companionway. To simplify the 
the rack was partially 
wired before installation in the airplane. As installed in the air- 
plane, the rack is enclosed in a well ventilated compartment. an 


Compact Radio Rack—c,,,j:.1 


modification and lower ultimate costs, 


A miniature-sized lavatory has been 
designed for the area ahead of the for- 
ward bulkhead and on the right side of 
the fuselage. Total floor space in this 
compartment is less than five square 
feet. The room contains a minimum of 
equipment including a simple chemical 
toilet and a small wash basin. An ac- 
cess panel into the hydraulic equipment 
is provided on the forward wall of the 
lavatory. 

On the left side of the companionway 
in this area, the radio department, 
headed by Earle Raymond, installed a 
new radio rack (see cut) which pro- 
vides space for the communications and 
navigation equipment. Communications 
engineer W. S. Smoot worked with 
Raymond in programming this rework. 
The rack was planned to handle omni- 
range equipment in addtion to the pres- 
ent gear. 


Working in the companion-way of the 
DC-3, without blocking general progress 
in this area, has always been a problem 
while the airplane is in the shop. To 
minimize this difficulty, and cut pro- 
duction time, the radio rack is partially 
wired before placement in the airplane. 
Louvres in the radio compartment hous- 
ing and a suction clamshell on the fuse- 
lage exterior are ex- 
pected to hold the 
temperatures in this 
area within limits. 

The change re- 
quires considerable 
modification to the 
heater ducting in 
the forward cabin 
area. Capital uses 
the hot air heating 
system, the first of 
which Capital de- 
signed for its own 
use some eight years 
ago. The air ducts 
have to be reworked 
to provide the prop- 
er flow up front. 
The curvature of the 
fuselage in this sec- 
tion complicates the 
fabrication of suit- 
able ducting. Pro- 
viding new linkage 
for the heater con- 
trols is another 
problem. 

Door Rework, The 
major change takes 
place in the area of 
the cabin door where 
the old door is re- 
moved, reworked 
with parts pur- 
chased from Metro- 
politan Air Parts in 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
and reinstalled as 
intergral loading 
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Lockheed 
Constitution 
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| [he massive Lockheed Constitu- 
tion heralds the coming low-cost 
air age. It will carry people far 
more economically than any other 
irplane flying today. 

Five years ahead of its time, the 
ockheed Constitution is an en- 
irely new concept in interconti- 
ental air transport. 

It was designed and built for the 
'. §. Navy, which is now operat- 
g the huge twin-deck aircraft on 

inscontinental evaluation flights. 


Lockheed 


[RCRAFT CORPORATION 
Look to Lockheed for Leadership 





¢ Constitution, which will carry 180 passen- 
is currently on an exhibition tour of the 
ncipal cities of the United States. 
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ramp and door. In the maintenance de- 
partment, R. J. Kenlan, supervisor of 
overhaul and maintenance, lays out the 
structural and interior changes. Work- 
ing under Kenlan, Gus Furgal handles 
the sheet metal and welding crew while 
John Moore heads the paint and uphol- 
stery crew. Both groups have major 
work in this program. 

The rear cargo compartment door is 
enlarged and hinged from the topside. 
Marco board is used to line the floor and 
side walls half way up the fuselage 
sides. A special four tier baggage rack 
is installed immediately opposite the 
passenger entrance door and straps pro- 
vided across each shelf to hold baggage 
in place. A bench is provided in the 
rear cargo compartment on the left side 
of the fuselage for food carrying racks. 
A special spring loaded arrangement on 
the rear wall of the cabin is used to 
hold one rack at a time to facilitate 
serving. 

The rear cargo compartment extends 
forward along the right side of the fuse- 
lage to a point just aft of the baggage 
rack. On the aisle side of the com- 
partment bulkhead at this point pro- 
visions are made for a simple fluid dis- 
pensing alcove. Two thermos jugs are 
held in place on the cargo side of the 
compartment with just the faucets vis- 
ible from the aisle. The jugs are held 
in place by bungee cords. 

The main cabin door rework into pas- 
senger stairs and door combination still 
offers problems. To ease maintenance 
on the door, Capital manufactured a 
dampening device using a steel cylinder 
and a brass piston with felt washers. 
As the door extends, this dampener in- 
sures gentle bottoming. To provide ade- 
quate lighting on the step, a special 
light has been mounted on the fuselage 
aft of the door. An ordinary navigation 
light was used for this application but 
the topside of the lens was etched to 
direct the light downward onto the step. 


General Problems. As is the case 
with all the airlines using this door, 
there is some concern over a more ade- 
quate method of securing the door dur- 
ing flight. Several instances of a door 
having opened in flight have been re- 
ported by other lines. CAA regulations 
prevent the use of a double latch ar- 
rangement on the main cabin entrance 
door. 


An instance was reported recently in 
which a passenger on one trip found the 
opportunity to open the door in flight to 
dispose of a cigarette. Fortunately, the 
open door had very little effect on the 
ship’s flight characteristics and the pas- 
senger did not follow his cigarette. The 
problem is being studied. 

Use of the new door makes the change 
from stewardess to steward quite im- 
portant. To date Capital has been able 
to absorb the displaced stewardesses 
into DC-4 operations. 

The cabin interior color scheme re- 





Considerable space 


Space SAVOT— .conomy was ac- 
complished by moving the lavatory to a 
new location at the forward end of the 
cabin. As shown here, the new lava- 
tory is forward of the front cabin 
bulkhead and its area has been re- 
duced so that floor space is less than 
5 square feet. Behind the open lava- 
tory door is another door leading into 
the cockpit. 


mains the same as before—rust color 
on the seat backs, lower walls and cen- 
ter rug; gray on the balance of the 
seat, upper wall and side rugs. The 
curtains are green. 

The modified airplanes, powered by 
Wright G-102A engines, have an empty 
operating weight of about 17,346 pounds. 
With 933 pounds allowed for crew and 
equipment, the empty operating weight 
is about 18,125 pounds. Capital’s steps 
in modifying the DC-3 have already 
proved worthwhile, although only six of 
the airplanes are in service. If Capi- 
tal should decide to adopt the Super 
DC-3, as proposed by Douglas, the work 
already accomplished in this direction 
would substantially lower the cost. 


Dispatcher's Course. Taloa Academy 
of Aeronautics, division of Transocean 
Air Lines, has established an airline 
dispatcher’s course. The course includes 
297 hours of instruction and will be 
available in night and day classes rang- 
ing in duration from 12 to 20 weeks. 
The course, which will cost $320, will 
include 15 hours of Link trainer in- 
struction to familiarize students with 
flight orientation. 
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How to Get the Most , 





up To a 
reputation ¢ 





Ir KEEPs me on my toes—being all 
that people think I am. The other 
day one of my passengers wrote to 
United Air Lines in these words 
(and I quote): 

“I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the very courteous and ex- 
tremely efficient service given me 
while in flight to San Francisco. I 
have traveled all over the world and 
have never been treated so well.” 

Whew! Am I really that good? 
Of course, I know he was influenced 
by other things. United’s fast, 
friendly reservations service, for in- 
stance —our fine airplanes —the way 
our experienced pilots handle their 
Mainliners. But even so, it makes 
me proud of my own job as a mem- 
ber of the United team, serving the 
public from coast to coast over the 
Main Line Airway. 


P. S. I'llenjoy showing you what Mainliner 
service is like, next time you travel. M, M. 


*« 
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A major factor minimizing the value 

| of any conference is the failure of 
| participants to speak their mind. A re- 
freshing change was 
| experienced at the 
| recent SAE national 
| aeronautic and air 





Out of New Transports 


in spite of the obvious continuing oper- 
ation of the obsolescent article and the 
existence of many unsolved problems of 
reliability and economy. 


Today's Problems Today 
So—the first problem in getting the 





: : best out of our new transports is to a 
a. eae = have all of us consider first our present o 
4 = haem new transports and their equipment, th 
William Littlewood, and be somewhat less intrigued with ti 
director of engi- a hoped-for Utopia of trouble-free op- n 
| neering for Ameri- eration to be reached with new models fe 
'ecan Airlines, took such as history has conclusively shown al 
| over the rostrum to will undoubtedly have other and differ- e 
/summarize the all iitcned ent families of troubles not recognizable a 
| day session on “Get- today. or 
| ting the Most Out of Our New Trans- Until (these transports) are doing a tu 
ports.” better job than we are able to demon- BE 
 — y was controver- state am sing reliability and cost- a 
Pi gee . wise, let us keep our service engineer- 
sial, impartial, covered the range of the jing and, to a Beco Be tog our al 
day’s discussion and was one of the development engineering attention di- of 
best received of all the papers de- rected to the correction of present be 
livered during the four-day conference. deficiencies . . . To some extent, the ba 
For these reasons, excerpts from his airlines and their managements are us 
summary of the day’s happenings are just as guilty as the aircraft manufac- 
given here: turers in this respect. 
My first observation is reassuring and Change is not always improvement, , 
to the effect that all these people are and it’s pretty easy to show that in the ple 
complex technical field of aireraft de- de: 


very human. There is, throughout each 
of their discussions, a mild implication 
that we are doing the best we can and 
it’s pretty good—and if it’s not better, 
the fault is largely yours. 

The manufacturer almost invariably 
finds his equipment somewhat abused, 
and the people who operate and care 
for it slightly ignorant and under- 
trained; and the airline representatives 
just as commonly find the aircraft and 
its equipment rather puny and un- 
necessarily complex, and the manufac- 
turers not entirely receptive to their 
most excellent suggestions 


Dreamers 


I find fundamentally, throughout to- 
day’s discussions, certain very broad 
agreements which I would like to sum- 
marize . . . I would like to comment 
first on another very human tendency 
generally expressed in the formal pre- 
sentations of today’s discussers. Our 
subject has been “Getting the Most Out 
of Our New Transports”, and still I 
find a very substantial part of the dis- 
cussions devoted to future products and 
their bright promise. There is an ap- 
parent unwillingness to deal as exten- 
sively and frankly as we might desire 
with today’s problems . 

The air transport industry has not 
only been met from time to time with 
a general indication of this under- 
standable but rather regrettable atti- 
tude on the part of the manufacturers, 
but in specific instances, has been told 
that no more development will be car- 
ried on with “that obsolescent item 
which we are about to replace with a 
new and improved article.” All this 





sign, manufacture and operation, prac- 
tical success has: been largely achieved 
by refinement and not by the pursuit 
of elusive will-O-the-wisps. I plead, 
therefore for stability of thought and 
action .. . 


Deficiency Cited 


I find a general agreement among the 
manufacturer’s representatives that they 
have a distinct responsibility to provide 
fully adequate operational, engineering 
and service information for the instruc- 
tion and guidance of the operators. 
This is a fine expression of principle. 
Its implementation in the past, how- 
ever, has been sadly deficient. 

In spite of contractural requirements 
to the contrary, it has almost uni- 
versally been months after the de- 
livery of the first article for operation 
that there has been available to the 
operators adequate manual informa- 
tion or parts lists . . . It has been almost 
surprising to find the operation of air- 
craft permitted without the prior exist- 
ence of adequate and up-to-date ser- 
vice information. 


Self Help Needed 


On the other side of this picture 
manufacturers have expressed, and 
believe the operators must accept, 
need for more adequate training 0! 
operating personnel,—flight, engineering 
maintenance, and overhaul, to handle 
the technically complex aircraft an 
equipment of today. There is far to 
much complacence in this matter ol 
the part of the operators, apparently 
based on some misconception tha‘ 
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“heaven will provide.” A much more 
appropriate reference would possibly 
be, “The Lord helps those who help 
themselves.” 


State of the Art 


It is partly evident from the discus- 
sions today and much more so from 
the realm of experience, that the man- 
ufacturers have on many occasions 
failed to thoroughly and open-mindedly 
investigate and determine the real pur- 
pose and needs of their product .. . 
the product shall be suitable for the 
purpose intended. 


It should not be difficult to agree that 
a faucet is intended to turn on and 
off a flow of liquid—usually water—at 
the will and with the facile manipula- 
tion of the operator. There is certainly 
no question of the state of the art of 
faucet design. Why, therefore, should 
an air transport airplane customer be 
expected to accept and be content with 
a faucet which frequently will not turn 
on when desired—more often will not 
turn off once the flow is started—and in 
general has characteristics of a _ thor- 
oughly defective piece of 10c plumbing. 


The request, therefore, and I might 
almost say—demand—is for recognition 
of the principle that “the product shall 
be suitable for the purpose intended,” 
based on a thoughtful analysis of its 
use and operation. 


Everyone At Fault 


With respect to this problem (com- 
plexity) and with respect to obviously 
desirable standardization, I hold both 
operators and manufacturers—and to 
some extent—the regulatory agencies all 
at fault. 

Much of our complexity has been 
created by a laissez faire attitude on 
the part of the operators—an unwilling- 
ness to help by constructive suggestion 
or agreed simplification. There has also 
been a strange reluctance and, to some 
stent, an inability on the part of the 
verators to control their own desires 

h within individual companies and 

hin the industry, and to achieve an 

ression of unified simplification .. . 


The Airline's Part 


in the contrary, the airlines—in- 
dually and collectively—have made 
demands for accomplishments which 
ec id only be satisfied by the inclusion 
©: complication upon complication. 
E. ry demand has been accompanied 
n expressed doubt, so that we end 

with an instrument to check the 
in .rument, and a control to control the 
ce trol—double, triple and quadruple 
é nates. The wish is expressed, the 
( ind is made, the requirement is 
I and we all end up very complex 
unhappy. 


The Manufacturer's Part 


have listened while the aircraft 
m. \ufacturers have accused the oper- 
a of fostering non-standardization 

If I were to submit to some half 
dn aireraft manufacturers identical 
re. uirement specifications for an air 
treisport airplane and would there- 
alter, in due course examine their pro- 


‘AY 1, 1949 


- Kermit E. Van 
Award Winner—;,.,y, chief of 


aerodynamics for the Douglas Aircraft 


Co., Inc., was awarded the Wright 
Brothers Medal for 1948 during the 
annual aeronautic and air transport 


meeting in New York. The award was 

made for his paper “Aerodynamics of 

High Speed Airplanes’ which he pre- 

sented at the SAE aeronautics meeting 
in Los Angeles last October. 





posals, I guarantee to you without fear 
of denial, that the products submitted 
would bear resemblance to one another 
only in that they would probably have 
wings, fuselages, empennages, landing 
gears and powerplants. 

Any remote similarity between the 
details of construction or arrangement 
of the powerplant installations, or the 
cockpit, or the controls, or the systems, 
would be, I assure you, purely acci- 
dental . . . I sincerely hope and expect 
that . . . the SAE and other technical 
agencies which have worked so dili- 
gently in the field of detailed standardi- 
zation of aircraft and their elements will 
continue their efforts. 

We all need a great deal more train- 
ing. We all need a fuller recognition 
of our mutual problems and their frank 
acceptance and solution. None of us 
can do the job alone. We must do it 
together with mutual respect and con- 
fidence. 


American Decentralizes 
Operations Department 


American Airlines has decentralized 
its operations department through the 
establishment of four geographical 
regions with regional operations direc- 
tors in charge of each unit. Under this 
arrangement the policy making func- 
tions will be separated from the daily 
detail of operating the airline. 

Appointed to the newly created posi- 
tions as regional operations directors 
are T. L. Boyd, eastern region, based 
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EACH ONE 


IN THESE SEVEN, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 
in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham « THE TUTWILER 


Ire Patton, Monoger 


in Montgomery « THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spive, Moneger 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 


Leon Womble, Manager 


in Now Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


in Savannah + THE SAVANNAH 
George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


demes FE. Rushin, Moeneger 


Ipsninennneeeerseeemm——- 


=| 


Carling Dinkler, 
President 


i 











AVIATION UNIFORMS 
and INSIGNIA 


Serving 
These 
Airlines 


Alaska 
American 
Avensa 
Aviateca 

C. A. ¥. C. 
Eastern 
Ethiopian 

F. A. M. A. 
Li % 
Pan American 
Philippine 
Piedmont 
Scandinavian 
T. W. A. 
United 


and many 
others. 


RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 19 
Send for Catalog No. C-54 
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at New York; W. B. Whitacre, central 
region, based at Chicago; W. P. McFail, 
southern region, based at Ft. Worth, 
and Gage Mace, western region, based 
at Los Angeles. 

The eastern region includes New Eng- 
land, New York, and other eastern 
states. The central region covers the 
middle west, while the southern region 
includes the southwest, except for Cali- 
fornia and Arizona which make up the 
western region. All regional directors 
report to L. G. Fritz, vice president- 
operations. 


DeHavilland Jet Transport 
Expected to Fly This Year 


The DeHavilland Aircraft Co. has re- 
leased a few details regarding the 
DH106 Comet jet transport, the plane 
with which the British hope to meet 
all competitors. DeHavilland has orders 
for 16 transports, two of which will go 
to the Ministry of Supply and 14 to 
British Overseas Airways Corp. and 
British South African Airways. The 
first airplane is expected to fly this 
year. 

The DH106 is a low wing monoplane 





powered by four Ghost jets with 5,000 
pounds thrust each and propelling the 
aircraft at about 500 mph. The wings 
have moderate sweep-back and wing 
loading “will be moderate, less than 
that of some conventional propeller- 
driven airliners . . . and the stalling 
speed will be correspondingly modest.” 
It is designed for a crew of four and 
36 passengers and is expected to cruise 
at an altitude of about 40,000 feet. 

The main landing gears will restract 
outward and the nose wheel will be 
steerable. It features thermal type de- 
icing, underwing pressure refueling and 
power operated primary controls. A 
Smith’s electronic auto pilot will be 
used. 

The manufacturer is withholding all 
photographs and sketches for competi- 
tive reasons. 


10-Engine Flying Boat 

The Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors has announced that the first 
Saunders-Roe 10-engined flying boat 
will be launched in December, 1950. 
Of seven of the turbo-prop powered air- 
craft to be built, one will fly early in 
1951, the second and third during the 
latter part of that year and the re- 
mainder in 1952 and 1953. 
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The Saunders-Roe boats were origi- 
nally intended to fly between Britain 
and New York where their 5500 mile 
range with 20-22,000 pound payload 
would make them most valuable; how- 
ever, present plans call for initial use 
between Britain and South America. 

The engines used in the 10 engine shi 
are Bristol Proteus turbo-props, eight 
in pairs and two separate units in the 
extreme outer wing positions. Cruising 
speed of 380 mph is claimed with spa- 
cious accommodations for up to 100 
passengers. 


Pan American Reorganizes 
Latin American Operations 


Pan American Airways has reorgan- 
ized the administrative set-up in the 
Latin American Division to bring Santoa 
Ceyanes, former assistant operations 
manager, into the new post of ground 

operations manager 
"J with general super- 
=| vision over _air- 
i ways, stations, com- 
munications and 
the ground train- 
ing school. Flight 
operations continue 
under the direc- 
tion of chief pilot 
Lewis C. Lindsey, 
while the Miami 
overhaul base re- 
mains under the direction of Joseph J. 
Dysart, maintenance manager, and Rah- 
land C. Zinn, division engineer. Both 
Lindsey and Dysart report directly to 
Capt. O. J. Studeman, division oper- 
ations manager. 

Jasper N. Barnette, Jr., has been 
named superintendent of schedules on 
Studeman’s_ staff. Barnette formerly 
held this post before going with the 
Atlantic Division as assistant to v.p 
Erwin L. Balluder. Walter R. Oesting, 
acting superintendent of schedules dur- 
ing Barnette’s N. Y. assignment, be- 
comes chief dispatcher of the LAD 
under the new organization. 





Ceyanes 





Plane Briefs 


Canadair Ltd, has delivered the firs 
of 22 Canadair 4’s to British Oversea 
Airways Corp. two months ahead o 
schedule. In six months Canadair pro 
grammed and completed the actua 
construction of the first airplane. I 
addition to the $21.5 million dolla 
BOAC order, Canadair will manufactur 
four planes for Canadian Pacific Ai 
Lines: 


FAMA, Argentine international car- 


rier, has replaced its DC-4’s on th 
Buenos’ Aijres-Santiago route wit) 
DC-6’s. Panagra is also using DC-63 


on this route and LAN, Chilean airline’, 
is flying Martin 2-0-2’s. 

Island Air Ferries, conditionally ce:- 
tificated to serve a Long Island-New 
England route, has purchased two DC-3 
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aircraft. IAF operates out of McArthur 
Airport at Sayville, Long Island. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines on April 
3 replaced its DC-3 and DC-4 equip- 
ment used on routes to Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, Italy, Greece, England, 
France and Germany, with Convairs 
and Constellations. 


Northeast Airlines started Convair 
operations on Apr. 24. Northeast’s pilots 
have been routed through American 
Airlines’ school at Ardmore and a num- 
ber of mechanics have trained with Pan 
American at Miami. The line has a 
fleet of five Convairs. 


Northwest Airlines’ first Boeing 
Stratocruiser has made its initial flight 
test. The Boeing’s will be used on the 
Seattle-Tacoma-New York route and 
between Seattle and Honolulu as soon 
as flight tests and training have been 
completed. 


Northwest Airlines has modified a 
number of DC-4 airplanes to be used 
for passenger-cargo operations on its 
coast-to-coast coach-type service. The 
airplanes will have 11 fixed seats at the 
rear of the cabin and 44 collapsible 
seats in two seat units in the rest of 
the area. Any variation of seats and 
cargo space can be easily provided for 
in this airplane in a few minutes time. 


Trans-Australia Airlines is averaging 
13 hours utilization per day with its 
Convair-Liners and experiencing load 
factor averages of 92% as compared with 
72% on all other equipment. 


—————-OVERHAUL 


Boeing Airplane Co. has signed an 
agreement naming Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, Inc. as an authorized mainte- 
nance and service facility for the Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser. Lockheed will send 
key men to the Boeing training school 


Airwork Corp., Municipal Airport, Mill- 
ville, N. J. has signed contracts with 
Pakistan Royal Air Forcé for the over- 
haul of an undisclosed number of Pratt 
and Whitney R-1340 engines and with 
the Chinese Air Force for the overhaul 
of 50 Pratt and Whitney R-1830-92 en- 
gines for C-47 airplanes. The latter con- 
tract is for about $150,000. Airwork 
recently signed a contract with All 
American Airways for the overhaul of 
their P&W R-1830 engines during the 
firct year of AAA’s transport operation. 


\ir Carrier Engine Service, Inc. 
lovated at Miami International Airport 
h°- entered into an agreement with 
A -ovias Brasil, S. A. for the overhaul 
a installation of all aircraft engines, 
ac ossories and propellers used on AB’s 
fi of DC-3’s and C-47’s. 


Research Aviation Service Co. has 
ased hangar space at the Los An- 

Airport, from 20,000 to 30,000 
re feet, and increased employment 
0%. AASC’s contracts for modifica- 
of transport aircraft into executive 
ports include a B-25 for Con- 
tal Oil Co.; a B-23 for D. D. Feld- 
oil executive; DC-3’s for Tobin 
il Survey of Texas, and Thompson 
ucts Co. of Ohio. These contracts 
nterior and exterior appointments 
sent over $400,000 worth of busi- 
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Tide ate the fears 
THAT HAVE MADE IT “He, ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR 
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| © Moisture-proof, e Easy Assembly and 
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Pressure-tight Disassembly 
¢ Radio Quiet @ Fewer Varts than any 
© Single-piece Inserts other Connector 
¢ Vibration-proof ¢ Contacts filled with high- 
e Light Weight grade solder to insure 
¢ High Arc Resistance top performance. 


Plus. this: Important Cdoailage — 
PRACTICALLY NO VOLTAGE DROP! 


Contacts that carry maximum currents with a mini- 
mum voltage drop are only — of the many new 
advantages you get with Bendix-Scintilla* Electrical 
Connectors. The use of “Scinflex” dielectric material, 
an exclusive new Bendix-Scintilla development of 
outstanding stability, increases resistance to flash- 
over and creepage. In temperature extremes, from 
—67° F. to +300° F., performance is remarkable. 
Dielectric strength is never 
less than 300 volts per mil. 
Bendix-Scintilla Connect- 
ors have fewer parts than 
any other connector on the 
market—and that means 
lower maintenance costs 


and better performance. 
*TRADEMARK 
















Write to our Sales Department 
for more detailed information. 
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TULSA 


WELCOMES THE 


“One of the most beautiful 
and modern airports 
in the land” 


totalling 


“Six large 


over eight miles in length— 


runways 


latest lighting systems—L.L.S. 
approach system—1,870 
acres planted with luxu- 
riant Bermuda grass. 


” 


“The eyecatching Terminal 
Building called by many one 
of the most beautiful airport 

terminals in the country— 
spacious hangars—efticient 
taxi-ways.” 


“The Tulsa Municipal Airport 
has all this to offer, and more, 
to the air world of today and 


tomorrow... . 


we 
C. W. Snort, JR., Manager 


TULSA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 
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Among the Suppliers 


Industrial Associates, Inc., 8845 W. 
Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif., has 
been named exclusive distributor of 
U. S. Rubber aviation products in 
Southern California. Both domestic 
and export shipments will be handled 
by this division .. . Western Aero Sup- 
ply Corp. San Antonio, Tex., has been 
appointed distributor for Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s flame resistant aircraft 
finish, Skylac. 


Marcus Transformer Co., Inc., Hill- 
side, N. J., has appointed the Electrical 
Apparatus Co., 1200 Soldiers Field Road, 
Boston 34, Mass., as territorial repre- 
sentative in the New England Area... 
Frank H. Rousseau, manufacturer’s 
agent with headquarters in the Trans- 
atlantic Building, Montreal Airport, 
Dorval, Canada, has been appointed 
Canadian distributor of aircraft products 
of the Barber-Colman Co. of Rockford, 
Till, Rousseau also has distributorships 
for Safetee Glass Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Rochester Ropes, Inc., Culpepper, 
Va. 


George E, Lam, formerly superin- 
tendent of maintenance for Pacific Over- 
seas Airlines, has been appointed gen- 
eral works manager of Aviation Main- 
tenance Corp. where he will be in charge 
of all overhaul and production shops. 


Aro Sales & Service, Inc., a newly 
formed California corporation, has been 
appointed as sole distributor of products 





. ete . 
Daily Plane Utilization 
. . . 
Domestic Airlines 

Jan. Feb. 

Pe edaues 2 eng. pass. .... 2:38 2:55 
4 eng. pass. .... 5:04 7:22 

GRIND ccvccccecsce 2:56 3:15 

Bnf. .... 2 eng. pass. .... 6:16 7:47 
4 eng. pass. .... 4:40 5:13 

Capital .. 2 eng. pass. .... 7:38 8:46 
4 eng. pass. .... 6:04 6:33 

Se Sancedentss 3:26 3:27 

Carib. ... 2 eng. pass. .... 3:55 4:25 
Cas ..3 ee. pam. .... F290 Oa 
4 eng. pass. .... 6:57 7:27 

Col. ..... 2 emg. pass. .... 4:31 5:27 
CAL .... 2 eng. pass. .... 5:29 6:29 
Delta 2 eng. pass. .... 6:50 7:35 
4 eng. pass. .... 4:28 5:12 
re 5:59 6:48 

EAL .... 2 eng. pass. .... 10:27 11:19 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:37 9:32 

GREED ccvccccesce 6:12 7:21 

Haw. ... 2 emg. pass. .... 4:52 4:21 
Dt chigsiakees 1:34 1:36 

Inland 2 eng. pass. .... 7:30 8:14 
MCA .. 2 emg. pass. .... 6:20 7:17 
NAL .... 2 eng. pass. .... 3:18 3:19 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:46 8:36 

NEA .... 2 eng. pass. .... 6:02 6:30 
4 eng. pass. .... 2:46 3:20 

NWA 2 eng. pass. .... 3:40 3:57 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:31 7:36 

GP kcccescvnce 3:23 3:43 

TWA 2 eng. pass. .... 6:41 7:56 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:23 8:19 
Se 4:20 5:51 

UAL .... 2 eng. pass. .... 4:08 4:36 
4 eng. pass. .... 5:23 5:50 
 sbtasesnses 2:43 2:47 

WAL 2 eng. pass. .... 4:47 5:04 
4 eng. pass. .... 2:44 2:05 











of the Aro Equipment Corp. on the 
Pacific Coast. AS&S maintains heac- 
quarters at 2023 South Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif and has a branch 
office at 766 Brannan Street in San 
Francisco. J. E. Allen is president of 
Aro Sales & Service, L. W. Lisle, secre- 
tary & treasurer, and W. D. Edwards, 
vice president. 


Bendix Radio, Communications Divi- 
sion of Bendix Aviation Corp., has ap- 
pointed Arnold Rosenberg assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. He has been with 
Bendix since its formation in 1937. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Cee-Bee Brightener: Cee-Bee Chemical Co 
655 E. Gage Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif., has 
published a 4-page bulletin describing A-5 
brightener which is used to remove heavy 
deposits of oxide and for brightening of 
corroded aluminum alloy. The manufac- 
turer states that the brightener is not an 
etching compound and is safe on alum- 
inum 








High Intensity Lights: Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., is 
circulating an 8-page booklet covering the 
construction, performance and installation 
of Westinghouse type HL high intensity 
runway lights. The lighting covered pro- 
vides high intensity light for low-visibility 
conditions and standard elevated runway 
light for normal visibility. Copies are 
available on request. 


Selenium Rectifiers: Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp., North Chicago, Ill., has released an 
18-page booklet on Selenium rectifiers. The 
booklet, available on request, provides a 
comprehensive coverage of rectifiers, in- 
cluding charts and tables on cell sizes and 
ratings, construction, protective coatings 
forward and reverse resistance character- 
istics, grading of cells, efficiency, typical 
rectifier circuits, circuit formulae and con- 
stants, regulation, capacitance, aging, volt- 
age doubler circuits, operation, temperature 
ranges, forced cooling, oil immersion, inter- 
mittent operation, high voltage rectifiers, 
and suggestions for keeping cost down 


Fueling Hose: The Wayne Pump Co., Fort 
Wayne 4, Ind., has published an instructive 
booklet on Wayne Collaps-A-Hose system 
for faster, safer aircraft fueling. Providing 
a fueling rate up to 200 gallons per minute, 
the Wayne system does so without creating 
high velocity impact on tank structures or 
excessive pressure in the system. By col- 
lapsing the hose when it is not in use, the 
system is able to utilize larger size hose 
The booklet diagrams the system's opera- 
tion and gives engineering data and dl- 
mensional drawings. 


Johns-Manville Products: Johns Manville, 
22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., has 
available an 8-page brochure titled “Johns- 
Manville Products for the Aviation Indus- 
try.” The booklet contains detailed ‘n- 
formation for those concerned with the ce- 
sign, manufacture and maintenance of air- 
craft. Included in the data is information 
on inconel packings, sheet packings «end 
gasketing, asbestos millboard, asbestos t°x- 
tiles, dieformed asbestos packing rings end 
clipper seals. Construction, size and oter 
pertinent data is given in easy-to-.1s¢ 
tables. 


Metal Forging: Drop Forging Association, 
605 Hanna Blidg., Cleveland 15, O., has p id- 
lished a reference booklet covering the ‘e- 
velopment of metal quality progressively 
throughout hot working operations, from 
the blast furnace to the finished forg!ng 
Steps in making forging dies and the v«ri- 
ous methods and equipment used in 0 
working steel by forging are reviewed 4% 
well as economic advantages of forgings. 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 





QE OF THE BEST sales-service ideas to come along recently is a magazine 

titled Aircraft Heating Digest which has been started by the Janitrol 
Aircraft Division of Surface Combustion Corp. Janitrol’s problem, like most 
manuftcurers’, is to insure that its installations get the kind of service 
necessary for long and trouble-free operation. The first edition of the new 
digest, which will provide continuity of current information, contains a simple 
explanation of combustion heater operation, principles of the whirhing flame 
design, tables of conversion constants relating to heater design and operation 
and basic fan laws which should be of value. A simple description of the 
combustion heater set-up for DC-3 aircraft and a summary of ignition system 
facts is also included. A letter to the Aircraft-Automotive Division, Surface 
Combustion Corp., 400 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio, will serve to place 
engineers, maintenance men and related groups on the mailing list for this 


free service publication. 
e 


Thousands of mechanics, engineers and pilots that used the Pilot’s 
Powerplant Manual, Civil Aeronautics Bulletin 28, as a text for train- 
ing in their respective fields, will be pleased to hear of the revised 
edition of this great book. The new manual retains the great bulk of 
the original text but has been brought up to date and includes some 
material on turbo-jet, turbo-prop and compound engines. At $1.25, 
Aircraft Powerplant Handbook, as the revised edition is known, is 
the best buy in the field. Credit for the new edition goes to CAA’s 


Powerplant Engineering Division which handled the project. 
* 


An interesting discussion at the recent ATA engineering and maintenance 
conference dealt with protection of electrical units from overloads. It was 
news to many that the aircraft manufacturer makes no attempt to protect 
the operating unit. The circuit breaker or fuse in use is for the system wir- 
ing, not the operating unit. Indications are that very little will be done 
about protecting the units unless there are strong industry demands. A 


number of the airline people felt that the present rate of failures due to | 


overloads and the high cost of replacements calls for industry action. It was 


pointed out that the protection would probably have to be a heat detecting | 
device in order to be effective and, except by considerable complexity in | 


system arrangement, it would not be possible to over-ride the protective 
device. 
. 


A number of the airlines have been changing combustion heaters 
to meet the operation specification requirements on a time element 
that parallels aircraft flight time. For example, if the heater over- 
haul time is 1,000 hours, then the heaters are changed at 1,000 hours 
of ship’s flight time. Needless to say, the heater operates but a rela- 
tively small portion of this time. Northwest Airlines is using a timer 
that operates whenever the heater switch is “on” and is getting 
greater utilization out of the heater. The heater overhaul periods 
become critical on the Boeing 377 with eight units for thermal de- 
icing in addition to the two units used for cabin heating. 

a 


In NACA’s annual report mention is made of a new instrument “intended | 


» eliminate human judgment in reporting the intensity and frequency of 


ists encountered in flight. The instrument, known as a turbulence indicator, | 


erates from the airplane’s pitot-static head to measure small increments 
1 forward velocity of the airplane resulting from gusts. The turbulence 
dicator counts the number of gusts that result in a speed change greater 
in 10 feet per second and records the magnitude of the strongest gust 
countered in any period of time. The instrument has been tested in flight 
1 a B-29 airplane by the Air Weather Service and satisfactory performance 
as obtained.” With increasing aircraft speeds, particularly the speeds of 


‘t aircraft, gusts become increasingly important and accurate recordation | 


ll prove an important factor. 
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TULSA 


WELCOMES THE 
Qin World. 


“New plans, beginning this year, 
call for unparalleled improve- 
ments—new steel and stucco, 
75’ high control tower hous- 
ing only the most modern 


equipment, . 


“High intensity lighting on one 
7.000’ 


available for all emergencies 


runway will make it 


—new taxi-ways to run- 


ways.” 


A modern, new terminal build- 


ing also planned, favorably 


located to handle increased 
number of airline passengers 
and private flyers... .~ 


“One of the most beautiful 
and modern airports 
in the land~ 


4 
C. W. Snort, JR., Manager 


TULSA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 




















Generator Control Relay 


The Hartman Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Co., 175 N. Diamond St., Mansfield, 
Ohio, is marketing a new differential 
type generator control relay for aircraft, 
marine, and stationary powerplant and 
other applications. Known as_ the 
A-700A relay, the new model is de- 
signed to operate with any DC gen- 
erator to a maximum capacity of 300 
amperes and a normal regulated volt- 
age of 28.5 volts. Twelve volt units are 
available on special order. The A-700A 


L 


conforms to Air Force Specification AN- 
S-42a and is designed for rated opera- 
tion from sea level to 50,000 feet at 
ambient temperatures ranging from 
—67 degrees to 160 degrees F. It is 
in an aluminum housing and weighs 
2% pounds. 


Vibration-Proof Connector 


Cannon Electric Development Co., 
3209 Humboldt St., Los Angeles 31, Calif., 
has introduced a new vibration-proof 
connector which is radio shielded, pres- 
sureproof and waterproof as well as 
usable at higher temperatures than with 
previous melamine inserts. The new 
series supplants the former 2581, 2582, 
2584, 2585 and types VP and VPA con- 
nectors and is available in (AN) 3102, 
3100, 3106, and 3108 types. 

Resistance to vibration is accomplished 
by dual locking action of the dural 
coupling nut and the retainer nut, both 
drilled for safety wire, together with the 
special resilient insert material and 
rubber grommet. The units have been 
tested in aircraft operation to 30 G’s 
and at temperatures from minus 70 de- 
grees F. to plus 390 degrees. Shell ma- 
terial is aluminum alloy with dural 
coupling nuts. A bulletin on this new 
connector, presently identified by the 
shell prefix followed by the letters AF, 
(08 AF) is available from manufacturer. 


Expansion-Type Rivet 


Aviation Developments, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Aviation Developments, Ltd., 
of London is introducing to aircraft 
manufacturing in this country an ex- 
pansion-type blind rivet, which is in- 
stalled with an internal broaching man- 
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drel. The U. S. company has been li- 
censed to manufacture the Chobert rivet 
which is used on most of the aircraft 
made in Britain. Stanley T. Johnson, 
managing director of the British com- 
pany has been elected president of the 
American subsidiary company and has 
opened new offices at Pacific Airmo- 
tive Corp., Burbank, Calif. Heath Mc- 
Dowell, formerly service manager of 
PAC’s Burbank plant, has been named 
West Coast manager. 

The Chobert rivet is described as be- 
ing highly resistant to vibration and 
stress. Johnson said the rivet was used 
in a new pilots’ seat just developed for 
the Air Force by the Hardman Manu- 
facturing Co. of Los Angeles and in 
testing the seat to destruction the AN 
bolts gave way before the rivets. 

Expansion of the rivet is achieved by 
withdrawing the internal broaching 
mandrel. This forces the rivet to sweli 
into irregular and oversize holes and 
results in a tight fastening. There is 
sufficient tail to give required “tear- 
out” value. For additional strength or 
water tightness the rivets can be pinned, 
giving in effect a solid rivet. With an 
automatic gun, Johnson said the Cho- 
bert rivets can be placed at speeds up 
to 2,000 per hour. No operational skill 
is required, he said. 


Silicone Rubber Parts 


The Stalwart Rubber Co., 176 North- 
field Road, Bedford, O., is ready to sup- 
ply gaskets, diaphragms, sleeves, pack- 
ings, channel and other molded, ex- 





truded, punched, and die or lathe cut 
rubber parts fabricated from X-6 Sili- 
cone rubber stocks. The X-6 stock was 
developed for low temperature applica- 
tions.- On one-eighth inch thick sections, 
the brittle points for X-6 silicones, ac- 
cording to ASTM specifications, range 
from minus 150 degrees F. to minus 170 
degrees. 

Recommended for installations where 
continuous temperatures are as low as 
minus 110 degrees F., the compound is 
resistant to sulphur dioxide and will 
withstand the chemical action of liquid 
ammonia and certain types of Freon. 
They are resistant to oils and many 
chemicals and have greater resistance 
to ozone than any other elastic material, 
according to the manufacturer. 


Plastics Polish 


Park Chemical Co., 8074 Military 


Avenue, Detroit 4, Mich., is manufac- 
turing a new polish for use on plexi- 
glas, lucite, vinylite and other molded 














Known as Parka anti- 
static Plastics Polish, the new product 
is used to remove shallow scratches, 
clean polish, and create a high gloss 


or sheet plastics. 


finish which is free of static. This latter 
feature makes it possible to polish plas- 
tics without creating an electrical charge 
that will cause dust and dirt particles 
to cling to the polished surface. The 
manufacturer claims that even with re- 
peated polishing it will not induce elec- 
trostatic charges nor craze or discolor 
plastic. 


Spark Plug Adapter 


Electro Products Laboratories, 549 West 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. has intro- 
duced a spark plug adapter for pres- 

suregraph testing 
' in combustion 

type engines. Use 
of the unit makes 
it possible to test 
pressures in the 
cylinder by 
merely replacing 
the standard 
spark plug with 
the adapter. In 

addition to a 

standard plug, 

the adapter con- 
tains a dia- 
phragm which is 


. acted upon by 
the pressure. 
This impulse 


modulates an 
electronic circuit. 
In associated 
parts of the sys- 
tem, the voltage 
signal is amplified and eventually oper- 
ates an oscillograph. It provides a sub- 
stantially linear pressure-time curve in- 
dication of performance of engines and 
reveals in terms of pressure versus ang- 
ular velocity the exact rate of flame 
propagation during explosion. This 
Electro Spark Adapter engine pickup 
is available in 14 or 18 mm sizes with 
replaceable plug and diaphragm. 


Work-Holding Units 


Mechanics Engineering Co., Inc., Jack- 
son, Mich., has introduced a new lin¢ 
of work-holding units featuring quick- 
acting operation and known as the Bar- 
Lok unit. Designed for use in jigs an 
fixtures and for positioning in machin 
ing, welding, brazing and other as 
sembly jobs, the new unit obtains quic! 
acting action through the use of 
radially-grooved, square pressure ba 
which slides freely through a threade 
collar when turned toward the lei 
against a stop. 

In this position, the foot of the ba 
is placed against the work instantl 
from a full-open position. The bar i 
then turned to the right which bring 
it in contact with the threaded colla? 
thus applying screw pressure agains 
the work. The Bar-Lok units are avail 
able in three series to meet variation i 
pressure requirements and to provide 
range of lengths up to 12 inches. Ther 
is a choice of tee or swivel handle: 
and of square, round or flexible feet. 
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By Major Al Willi 


Manager—Gulf Aviation Department, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





, ALIAS, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 












LAST CALL FOR PICTURES! 


The pictures, as you should know if you're a faithful reader 
(and if you aren't—g'wan!), are of the last and the best biplane 
fighter, the F3F Gulfhawk, and the fastest propeller-driven 
aircraft in the world, the F8F Gulfhawk. 

Each of these two 8 x 10 glossy prints is autographed too, 
because we'll always be mighty proud of this pair of ships— 
just as we're happy now to pass out the photos to anyone 
who shares our feeling. 


And all you have to do is drop a line to the address above, 
and we'll shoot them to you with the speed of light. 


You might send ina Little Known Fact About Well Known 
Planes with your request. If you want to be especially nice, 
that is, 


And if we run it, you get one of the prized-more-than- 
diamonds commissions as a Perch Pilot (bottom rung)! 


Well? 


. 
Pah + 


COMMERCIAL 


All right now, listen to why you should use Gulfpride 
Aviation Oil—Series D, in that power plant of yours. . . 


First, this revolutionary lubricant for horizontally opposed 
engines is the only one in the world that has had extra impuri- 
ties removed by Gulf's extra refining step, the Alchlor Process. 





Secondly, actual service tests of thousands of hours have 
proved that Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D adds many, 
many hours of efficient engine performance between over- 
hauls, and materially cuts parts-replacement bills. 

Thirdly (and this is important!), this great detergent-dis- 
persant lubricant helps to unstick the stubbornest valves . . . 
and helps keep ‘em that way! 


Tell you what: if you haven't tried Gulfpride Aviation Oil 
—Series D yet, better go attend to it right now. Then we 
won't have to sit here at a typewriter telling you all these 
things that you can discover yourself! 





Gulf Oil Corporation 
and Gulf Refining Company 
... makers of 


GULF AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 











PLEASE DON'T RUN FUEL || THERE MAY NOT BE 





TANKS ORY AT ALTITUDES|| TIME TO REGAIN SUCTION 
LOWER THAN 3,000 FEET. || AND WE HATE TO LOSE-~ 
: Aw 
















+++ A SINGLE CUSTOMER 


“> : —_ 
FOR POWER-PACKED:++ —=OULF —— 


AVIATION GASOLINE! 
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Ready for any emergency... anywhere! 
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WALTER 
WATER and FOAM 
SUPPLY TRUCK 


@ Accompanies crash unit, to provide 
additional water and foam, if needed. 
Mounted on 240 hp. Walter Tractor 
Truck, identical to crash unit. Carries 
2,500 gal. of water and 250 gal. of 
foam liquid, which are quickly con- 
nected to crash unit. This combination 
effectively handles the largest planes 
now in service. The supply unit is also 
useful for general fire protection at the 
airport. 


WALTER 








Fast, powerful, extremely mobile 
Airport Fire and Rescue Equipment 


has capacity to handle largest planes 


MAXIM-WALTER CRASH UNIT 


@ 240 hp. Walter Tractor Truck, 
equipped with 1,000 gal. water and 
90 gal. of foam liquid. Discharges up 
to 4,800 gal. of fog-foam mixture per 
minute. Accelerates from stop to 45 
mph. in less than one minute. Has posi- 
tive drive in all four wheels to travel 
swampy terrain or slippery surfaces. 
Single 16:00-24 low-pressure tires. 
Fire equipment installed by the Maxim 
Motor Co., Middleboro, Mass. 




















oo  _ =A 


O MATTER WHERE the emergency occurs—on the run- 
way or off —despite mud, sand, snow or slippery 
surfaces, these powerful Walter fire-fighting units get 
there fast and unfailingly, with tremendous fire-fighting 
power to permit speedy rescue. The exclusive Walter 
4-Point Positive Drive assures 100° traction in all four 
wheels, to travel at high speeds in any running conditions, 
without wheel-spinning or stalling. For these reasons, the 
Port of N. Y. Authority specified Walter Tractor Trucks 
for the above equipment at N. Y. International Airport, 
LaGuardia Field and Newark Airport. Write for details. 


1001-19 Irving Ave. 


EO N@ OME UG. OS = WALTER MOTOR TRUCK CO. sisgewcca'r? cveenei'i.n.y. 
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By Rosert C. Brartr 


Although a number of terminal air- 
ports are equipped with standby engine 
generators, the large majority of them 
would certainly be completely unpre- 
pared in case of a power failure. 

Before the last war, Safety Regula- 
tion Release No. 60 was circulated by 
the CAA for comments from the termi- 
nal airports having scheduled airline 
service. This release included sug- 
gested specifications and performance 
data on an automatic standby emer- 
gency power unit for such airports and 
proposed that these units be mandatory 
after a predetermined date. Before any 
further action was taken by the CAA, 
the war came along and the whole 
thing was dropped on account of the 
shortage of strategic materials. 

After the war was over, there were 
several attempts made to revive this 
regulation—but nothing materialized. 

At terminal airports, these standby 
units should be of sufficient capacity 
to accommodate the field lights, in- 
luding the beacon, lights on at least 
ne runway, obstruction lights, wind 
ndicator, approach lights, control tower 
idio, air carrier ground radio, ILS, 
CA, and in addition, some emergency 

‘hts in important places around the 

tildings and on the ramp including 

ntrol tower, weather bureau, waiting 
om, stairways, corridors and other 
ces used by the traveling public. 

for a large airport (including the new 

\A “Slope Line” approach lights) 

capacity of the standby unit should 
at least 150 to 200 KW. 


Consider Future Demand. Smaller 
minal airports could probably “get 
with much smaller units, but in 
w of the rapid growth of the power 
uirements usually experienced, it 
ild be wise to consider the future 
1and before buying a small ca- 
ty unit. 
n some of the smaller fields, it may 
difficult to justify the expense of a 
idby generator. In these cases, port- 
» equipment can be resorted to as a 
porary measure until a permanent 
erator set can be purchased. 
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The.Need for Emergency 
Power at Major Airports 


With the lowering of minimums at 
terminal airports equipped with high in- 
tensity approach and runway lights, ILS, 
GCA, and other radio and electronic 
landing aids, it becomes more important 
than ever that the electric power feed- 
ing these all-important aids be abso- 
lutely insured against failure. Under 
low visibility conditions, with a number 
of planes in the approach pattern, an 
electric power failure at the airport 
could easily be disastrous. 


Standby Generator. In order to 


avoid such a predicament, some air- 
ports have installed an additional elec- 
tric power feeder line—coming from a 
separate source of supply or a separate 


substation—with an automatic change- 
over switch which throws on the emer- 
gency power line immediately upon fail- 
ure of the normal supply line. This ar- 
rangement is no doubt a considerable 
improvement over the single supply line, 
but it is not positive insurance against 
power failures caused by downed power 
lines and other causes which would 
“kill” koth incoming power sources. 

A properly maintained emergency 
standby engine generator is the only 
dependable answer to this problem of 
providing absolutely continuous electric 
power at the airport. 

A good example of an excellent in- 
stallation of complete provisions for 
emergency and standby power at an 
airport is found at the New York Inter- 
national Airport at Idlewild. The Port 
of New York Authority recently com- 
pleted the installation of an automatic 
diesel-electric standby emergency gen- 
erator of sufficient capacity to carry the 
high intensity approach and instrument 





DIESEL-ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC emergency generator installation at the New York Inter- 
national Airport showing the 150 K.W. 2400-4160 volt, 4 wire, 3 phase, Westinghouse 
Generator driven by a 260 horsepower General Motors Diesel Engine which starts auto- 
matically—only after the failure of both incoming service feeders of the Consolidated Edison 
Co. Generator is brought up to rated voltage within a matter of seconds and is able to 
accommodate entire emergency load including high intensity approach and instrument 
runway lights, all radio communications, ILS, GCA, other electronic and lighting landing 


aids, all building emergency lighting, etc. 
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AIRPORTS 


runway lights as well as all control 
tower radio equipment, ILS, GCA, and 
all other radio, electronic and lighting 
landing aids, including the emergency 
lights and EXIT signs in the buildings, 
weather bureau and control tower. 

This installation will insure normal 
and regular operations—without delay 
and with safety—regardless of storms, 
fire, flood or other cause which might 
result in failure of the normal source 
of power supply. 

This engine generator was installed 
at New York International Airport even 
though the airport is served by two 
separate incoming power feeders (with 
automatic change-over switch) fed from 
separate substations. The engine starts 
automatically upon complete current 
failure and the generator builds up to 
voltage and is able to carry the entire 
emergency load within a matter of sec- 
onds. 

Airline pilots, as well as their pas- 
sengers, can breathe just a little easier 
with this extra margin of safety while 
approaching an airport so-equipped, not 
only at night but even under daylight 
conditions when the weather is bad. 

























EMERGENCY GENERATOR control panel at New York International Airport. Full ; 
length panel at left is Generator Panel "E". Next is Regulator Panel with Field and 
Exciter Rheostats. Next is Con. Edison Power Co's. Panel "D". 4th Panel "F" controls 

Runway Feeders D, E and F. Panel "C" at right controls Runway Feeders A, B and C. 
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FAILURE OF VOLTAGE ON EITHER POWER 
SUPPLY WILL OPERATE PROPER CHANGEOVER 
SWITCHES AND START EMERGENCY GENERATOR 
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MAIN POWER FEEDER and emergency generator connections at New Y 









ork International Airport are shown in diagram above. 
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Teterboro Changes Hands; 
Soon Will Have ILS 


With the acquisition last month of 
Teterboro Airport in Bergen County, 
N. J., the Port of New York Authority 
was at last in a position to go ahead 
with the “full regional pattern” of air- 
port development recommended by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Regional Plan Association as re- 
quired to handle the anticipated air 
traffic volume of the New Jersey-New 
York Port District. 

The 500-acre airport was purchased 
from Frederick L. Wehran for $3,115,000, 
including mortgages totaling $967,000 
which were taken over and paid off by 
the Port Authority, Mr. Wehran got 
$548,090 in cash, in addition to a pre- 
vious down payment of $100,000, and 
took the balance in the Authority’s 
First Series 3% Air Terminal Bonds, 
due in 1978. 

Wehran had bought the field cheap 
in 1941 and a few months later it was 
taken over by the Air Force, which 
made numerous and costly improve- 
ments during the four years of tenancy 
before returning it to him in 1945. 
Since the war, it has been a busy air- 
port, with an average of nearly 500 
plane movements daily, including train- 
ing craft, non-scheduled cargo and pas- 
senger planes, and a considerable num- 
ber of privately owned aircraft. Con- 
sidering his investment and the fact 
that he lacked the capital necessary to 
develop the airport into a really major 
terminal, the Port Authority’s proposi- 
tion was a good thing for Wehran. 


Good Location. For the Port Au- 
thority, on the other hand, it was a 
vorthwhile acquisition. Only about 25 
minutes from Times Square, the Teter- 
Airport is efficiently located to 
lp accommodate the growing air ter- 
inals needs of the metropolitan area. 

far back as 1927 an official fact- 
ling committee had recommended the 
eterboro area as the site for a major 
* terminal in the Port District. 
Furthermore, a joint study of regional 
port needs undertaken in 1947 by the 
gional Plan Association in coopera- 

n with the CAA, the States of New 
rk and New Jersey and the Port 
ithority, had forecast the need for a 
irth maior air transport terminal for 

area by 1956 and had concluded that 

only site susceptible to the de- 
lopment of a Class IV airport is in 
northerly part of the Meadows in 
gen County.” 

‘terboro Airport has three 100-foot 

» runways, two of which are 4,500 

long and the third 3,000 feet long. 

1as had a CAA-operated tower since 
ust, 1947, and will soon be equipped 

h Instrument Landing System facili- 


oro 
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Give Pilots 
accurate wind 





Gurley 
Instruments 


Extra-responsive 
Cups and Vanes 








Trouble-free, Weather- 
proof Construction 


Accurate Multi- 
station Readings 


information with 


Pilots want and need exact wind infor- 
mation. All-weather flying increases 
importance to ground crews, too. 

You can give it to them with Gurley 
wind instruments—accurately, contin- 
uously, within 2% over 0-100 m.p.h. 
range for velocity, 3° for direction. 
You get instantaneous response to 
wind shifts, lull or gust conditions. 
Here’s why: 


Cupsand vanes are precision-balanced 
at the Gurley plant—where N. B. S.- 
approved standard weights and meas- 
ures are manufactured, too. Separate 
transmitters and circuits for direction 
and velocity simplify installation and 
inspection. 


Bronze or aluminum for all exposed 
parts—stainless steel shafts—sealed 
ball bearings with all-weather lubri- 
cation—stable electrical components— 
aircraft type electrical connectors. 


You get one Transmitter and one Indi- 
cator for either direction or velocity— 
add Recorders and extra Direction 
and Velocity Indicators as required— 
at any time. 


You'll find complete operation, installation, and performance data in 
Bulletin 6000—plus information on GuRLEY’s PILOT BALLOON THEODOLITE, 
of special interest to weather stations. It’s yours for the asking. Send 


for it today. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, 


GURLEY 


FULTON ST.—STATION PLAZA, 


TROY, N. Y. 


Gurley Wind Instruments 
Are Distributed to Airports 
by Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Anemometers, Wind Direction Instruments, Wind Velocity and Direction Recorders, 
Pilot Balloon Theodolites, Hydrological, Surveying and Engineering Instruments. 
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NEW STEEL BUILDINGS 


in 2 standard sizes 
148’ wide x 162’ long—194’ wide x 200’ long 





OTHER LENGTHS IN MULTIPLES OF 18 FEET 





Prefabricated all bolted steel structures, clear span, packaged for shipment. 
Complete with bolts, sheet metal cover, tools and electrical lighting assembly— 
nothing extra required. Design by U. S. Army Egineers. 


Available with or without fixed steel ends or rolling door ends. 
THESE BUILDINGS ARE NEW — DELIVERY IS IMMEDIATE 
Send for Photos and Specifications. 


ANDERSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
1700 Sawtelle Blvd. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 





De / if a LEM AL 
Southern Markets 


You spend more time 

selling, less time traveling 
when you fly Delta 

to and through the South 
Fast frequent flights to the 36 
key cities where Southern 


business is centered 


gel me @l sila -3; 


-\ i lelstie Mae Ole) 


WE DRERNS 


Call Your Travel Agent 
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Airport Program Revised 


As required by Congress, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration each spring 
revises its Federal-aid airport program 
and makes a new three-year forecast of 
needed airport construction and im- 
provement projects. The new program, 
made public in mid-April, calls for con- 
struction of 2,794 new airports and im- 
provement of 2,183 existing ones. 


Total cost of the three-year program 
would be $1,115,300,000, of which $510,- 
600,000 would be federal funds and 
$604,700,000 would come from sponsors. 
It would be difficult to say, however, 
how much of the program would even- 
tually be carried out. To date Con- 
gress has appropriated only $117,500,000 
toward the total $500,000,000 it author- 
ized in 1947 when the Federal Airport 
Act was passed. 


D. W. Rentzel, CAA administrator, 
in filing the report with Congress, said 
special attention had been given in the 
new program to the building and im- 
provement of airports for use by sched- 
uled airlines at points certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in line with 
recommendations of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission and the Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board. 





| Airport Briefs | 


Hangars needn’t necessarily be ex- 
pensive to build. Take the case of 
Dewey M. Cable, owner of the Cable- 
Claremont Airport at Upland, Calif. 
who recently constructed a double line 
of 25 T-hangars of reinforced concrete 
block with steel I-beam supports and flat 
wooden roofs at a cost of only $272 
each, including concrete floors and 
hangar doors of angle iron covered with 
surplus dural sheet. The low cost re- 
sulted from use of young flying enthusi- 
asts for labor and paying them in flight 
time. Cable estimates his labor cost 
was 75c per man-hour. The hangars are 
all rented at $20 per month. 


Charles Jarnigan, Tennessee farmer 
who last year erected some 320-ft. poles 
on his property to assert his self-as- 
serted rights in air space over his land 
was paid $60 by Harriman Airport 
Operators to remove the poles, whicl 
were a hindrance to their operation 
at an adjacent airport. Now Jarnigar 
has tried to repeat the stunt, but th: 
airport operators have taken the matte 
into chancery court. 


The Owensboro-Daviess County Air 
port Board, Owensboro, Ky., is receiv 
ing applications for a manager of th 
new airport now under constructio 
there . . . Detroit-Wayne Major Airpor! 
expects to have a complete workabl 
unit, with three runways, each 200 f 
wide and from 6,100 ft. to 7,800 ft. lons 
in operation by July. The entire ex 
pansion program for the field is ex 
pected to be completed by 1952. 
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Youngstown Shows How: 





Safety Through Enterprise 


Municipalities bothered by the inade- 
quacies of emergency equipment and 
emergency procedures at their airports, 
and concerned because their budgets 
cannot provide funds to meet such needs, 
might profitably borrow some ideas from 
Kenneth G. Granger, manager of 
Youngstown Municipal Airport. 

Granger, although only 30 years old, 
has done quite a job for Youngstown 
since he took over 
management of the 
airport in March, 
1948, after 18 
months as_ senior 
agent there for 
Capital Airlines. 

When he _ took 
over, the airport's 
emergency equip- 
ment consisted of 
two 40-gallon 
foamite engines 
mounted on iron-wheeled cart; a 1941 
Ford panel truck containing a battery 
of four 50-lb. CO. bottles, two asbestos 
fire suits, a fire ax, a grappling hook 
and miscellaneous types of hand fire ex- 
tinguishers. As for emergency proced- 
ures, there were none to speak of. 

Enlisting the aid of Earl Hawkins, 
airport maintenance manager, and the 
maintenance crew, Granger set about 
remedying the obvious deficiencies. 
When a visit to the War Assets Admin- 
istration revealed that no surplus fire- 
fighting equipment was available at a 
price Youngstown could afford, they 
went to the Youngstown Fire Depart- 
ment and talked the chief into giving 
them a 1922 model American LaFranee 
pumper which, despite 26 years of 
service, still had a dependable and 


Granger 


powerful pump and engine and a sturdy 
frame. 


Water Supply. Then arose the 
problem of putting a water tank on the 
truck, because the airport’s source of 
water consisted of only a well and one 
hydrant. The tank had to be specially 
built to fit the truck, which made it an 
expensive item, but Granger talked a 
flying enthusiast, the president of the 
Sharon Steel Corp., who bases his Lock- 
heed Lodestar at the Youngstown Air- 
port, into building the tank and in- 
stalling it on the truck gratis. This 500- 
gallon tank, together with the 100-gallon 
one already on the truck, gave the truck 
a good supply of water. 


The tank was installed in such a 
position that the two 40-gallon Foamite 
engines could ke mounted on the front 
and rear of the truck in a manner so 
that they could be tipped to a horizontal 
position for discharge and left upright 
on the mounts for charging when not 
in use. This, of course, made the foam 
engines much more mobile than when 
mounted on the iron carts. 


Six hundred feet of 14%” hose are 
mounted in a special rack on the run- 
ning board of the truck, and an addi- 
tional 300 feet of 1” hose on a con- 
tinuous flow reel, with adapter coup- 
lings available for combining the two 
into one piece of hose 900 feet long. 
There also is a short hose which can 
be coupled to the hydrant and used to 
fill the tank in about four minutes. 
Other equipment on the truck includes 
CO, bottles, hand extinguishers, a fire 
ax, a “can opener” and a 12-foot ladder. 


The Ford panel truck was painted red 
and equipped with two-way radio for 


constant communication with the air- 
port control tower. 


This fixed the airport up with fire- 
fighting equipment, but there still re- 
mained a need for an ambulance. This 
need was filled by talking the city 
police department out of a 1926 Cadil- 
lac ambulance, which they fitted out 
with’ blankets, sheets, first-aid supplies 
and a coat of paint. 


Three for $375. The result of all 
this finagling and hard work is that 
Youngstown’s airport now has three 
very serviceable pieces of emergency 
equipment which cost the city only 
about $375, most of which was spent 
for hose. Comparable equipment, if 
bought new, would cost an estimated 
$30,000. 


Granger then tackled the task of set- 
ting up emergency procedures designed 
to make fullest use of the capabilities 
of the emergency equipment. Volunteer 
fire crews consisting of airport em- 
ployes and personnel of the airlines 
serving the city were organized, trained 
and assigned specific duties. 


Twenty-eight standard operating pro- 
cedures were drafted and distributed to 
everyone on the airport, and each in- 
dividual was fully acquainted with the 
role he is expected to perform. Finally, 
a crash map was prepared which takes 
in a 25-mile area and describes in de- 
tail the shortest routes to any point on 
the map. 


Granger’s activities have been highly 
praised by L. F. Janes, district CAA 
aviation safety agent, but Granger 
attributes most of the credit to his 
maintenance crews and to the parties 
who donated materials, equipment and 
time to make the final result possible. 


“Many other airports can have as 
good a set-up as we have at a minimum 
of expense, if they are willing to work 
for it,” said Granger. 


The three pieces of improvised equipment pictured here give Youngstown (O.) Municipal 


argain Emergency Equipment— jj, port an emergency set-up which would be a credit to a much larger airport. They cost 
port management only $375—plus a lot of work. 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Cone Units Replace 
Flush Lights 


HE FORMER §semi-flush contact 

lights at La Guardia Field have been 
replaced with cone-mounted elevated 
runway marker lights using the exist- 
ing concrete bases. The old type semi- 
flush contact light heads were removed 
and disconnecting cutout receptacles in- 
stalled. Each cone unit has a discon- 
necting plug which is easily pulled out 
if the cone unit is struck by a plane 
and the series circuit is immediately 
continued. 

This installation is a special job built 
by the Crouse-Hinds Company, es- 
pecially for the La Guardia Field in- 






Chock Rack 


ERE IS a neat and substantial rack 

for the welded tubing type of 
chocks which is handy on the parking 
apron. The frame is made of 1” steel 
tubing and is painted an orange color 
for maximum marking effect. Steel 
hooks, spaced to fit the particular 
chocks, are welded to the upper mem- 
bers. 
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stallation, and is not to be confused 
with the new CAA standard elevated 
type runway and strip marker lights 
(CAA Specification L-802) or the CAA 
elevated type high intensity runway 
lights (L-818, 819 & 820). 

These units were installed on the 
non-instrument runways in order to 
raise the level of the runway lights 


Rudder Locking Board 


JE’VE SEEN lots of rudders dam- 
aged on tied-out planes from being 
whipped around in the wind. A satis- 
factory rudder locking board can be 
easily made from scrap wood in a few 
minutes. Two wooden  boards—long 
enough to overhang the rudder and 
vertical fin—are all that is required. 
A hole is drilled in each board at the 
center and a bolt inserted. The bolt 
should be long enough to permit a 
snug fit on each side of the rudder and 
fin when the boards are slipped in 


Mrs. Lucille Dingley, Manager of the 
Lewiston-Auburn (Me.) Airport, orig- 
inated the idea and had the boys 
in the shop make it up in their spare 
time, using some scrap steel tubing. 
Mrs. Dingley reports that this handy 
rack enables pilots to taxi around the 
parking apron at her airport without 
having to dodge around chocks lying 
promiscuously about the apron—the 
usual situation at many airports we 
have visited. 













above ordinary snow falls and grass, 
and to produce more usable candle- 
power than the old-type flush units. 
Bill Doyle, Crouse-Hinds’ New York 
Engineer is shown in the picture dem- 
onstrating how one of the new cone 
units can be tipped over. Note the 
heavy disconnecting plug with the pro- 
tective spring-operated receptacle cover. 





place. The inside surfaces of the boards 
should be padded with felt or old car- 
peting to protect the surfaces of the 
fin and rudder. 

“With the boards in position, a piece 
of rope or leather strap over each end, 
holding the two together, will insure 
against slipping out of line. The light 
weight and small space required by this 
board permits it to be handily carried 
in the baggage compartment. 

The locking board pictured here was 
made by our Airport Editor, Bob Blatt, 
who has used it successfully on his 
Taylorcraft for the past three years. 
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LOCAL OPERATIONS 





Revised 292.1 Means More 
Red Tape for Small Operator 


By Kieta SAUNDERS 


The revised Economic Regulation 
292.1 which goes into effect May 20 
delivers a hard blow against the Large 
Irregular Air Carriers, but there is 
nothing in the new regulation that will 
hurt the bona fide Small Irregular Air 
Carrier who tries to operate within the 
law, in the opinion of Washington ob- 
servers. 

The new 292.1 redefines the Small 
Irregular Air Carrier, continues in effect 
most of the exemptions under which 
he has operated heretofore, and permits 
him to operate under his present Letter 
of Registration. 

Where the new rules will be bother- 
some to the small carriers is with re- 
gard to Sec. 407, dealing with accounts, 
records and reports. The small oper- 
ator, largely exempted from the re- 
quirements of this section under the 
old law, must now file regular reports 
and tariffs with CAB, must keep his ac- 
counts on forms prescribed by CAB, 
and must have his accounts and prop- 
erty open for inspection by CAB. Fail- 
ure to comply with these provisions can 
result in suspension of a carrier’s Letter 
of Registration on 10 days’ notice with- 
out hearing. 


May Prove Nuisance. These re- 
quirements will be regarded by the 
Small Irregular Air Carrier as some- 
thing of an inconvenience, if not a 
downright nuisance, but CAB takes the 
position that it cannot possibly regu- 
late this class of carriers unless it is 
informed as to their operations, and it 
found from previous experience that 
he holders of such Letters were most, 

m-cooperative when it came to fur- 

shing information. That’s why the 
Board chose to put teeth into the filing 
quirements this time. 

Another provision that could con- 

ivably be troublesome, depending on 

w strictly it is interpreted by CAB, is 

e prohibition against entering agree- 

nts to conduct combined operations 

ich would violate the intent and pur- 
ses of 292.1. This by strictest inter- 

‘tation might possibly be construed 

banning an air taxi network such as 

been established among fixed-base 
erators who are members of the Na- 
nal Aviation Trades Association, but 
is felt that drafters of the revision 

! no such intent. 
\lso provided in the new 292.1 is a 
‘tion prohibiting issuance of a letter 
ny small irregular “if certain owners 
officials of the company were asso 
ted with certain classes of air car- 
rs whose Letter of Registration was 
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suspended or revoked, unless the Board 
finds there will be no adverse effect 
on the applicant’s operations.” CAB 
said the aim of this was to scotch the 
method by which certain individuals 
have evaded the effect of a suspension 
or revocation by altering the corporate 
form or by securing another letter. 

Summing up, it appears that the re- 
vised 292.1 will be a bother to the 
Small Irregular Air Carrier but will 
not really hurt him if his operations 
are legal and aboveboard. 


Whitaker Duster Unit 
Approved for Piper 


A. W. Whitaker of Portland, Ore., has 
received CAA approval for a new duster 
unit designed for the Piper PA-11. 
Called the W-49 Aero Sprayer, it in- 
cludes a number of advanced features. 

No seats need be removed nor struc- 
tural change in the aircraft made for 
installation. After the original installa- 
tion, requiring less than one working 
day, it can be removed in 30 minutes 
and reinstalled in an hour. 

Construction of the 47 gal. tank is 
064-ST, baffled for additional strength 
and surge. It has a large tower screen 
in the sump and drain plugs for clean- 
ing and draining the entire system. 
The large filler opening outside the 
fuselage is low enough to be filled by 
hand or gravity from a truck without 
danger of spilling harmful concentrates 


Vaporizing 





inside the fuselage. The pump is 
mounted directly back of the propeller 
with sealed thrust bearing and improved 
brakes. Agitation is constant and pres- 
sure regulator instantly adjustable. 
Master shut-off valve is on the control 
stick. 

Flight characteristics of the plane with 
installation are described as excelient in 
turns and pull-ups. Drag is reduced to 
the minimum and dihedral protects the 
boom in high growth and crosswind 
landings. Whitaker reports the sprayer 
is now in production as a companion 
model to his other duster units. 


Washington Operators 
Adopt Crop Dusting Code 


A new crop-dusting and spraying 
“code” for the state of Washington, 
proposed by the Washington State Avia- 
tion Association, has been approved by 
the state director of agriculture. 

WSAA, a fixed-base operators’ group, 
decided on the code as a measure of 
“self-policing” to guard the growing 
dusting industry, as well as the farmers, 
against damage by irresponsible oper- 
ators. 

Under the code, each operator must 
now show financial responsibility in 
case of public liability or property dam- 
age. Each plane will bear a department 
of agriculture license plate. 

Earlier announcement of the code 
proposal brought inquiries from dusters 
and state aviation officials from all parts 
of the country, Robert N. Nard, execu- 
tive secretary of the WSAA, said. Now 
being discussed is a plan to make the 
code standard all over the four north- 
west states, with reciprocal license privi- 
leges. 


under the wings on either side of the Piper fuselage. 
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CAA Promises More Help 


For Private Flying Interests 


Aim of the newly-created Office of 
Aviation Development of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is to make 
CAA more helpful to the non-airline 
segments of civil aviation, according to 
a CAA spokesman. The new office came 
into being May 1. 

The office is directed to: “(1) en- 
courage the development and adoption 
of improved aircraft, equipment and re- 
lated products, especially for personal 
and agricultural uses; 

“(2) encourage the expansion and im- 
provement of air flight facilities, and the 
elimination of unnecessary restrictions 
and regulations hampering aviation; 

“(3) sponsor or conduct programs for 
the establishment of a system of ‘sky- 
ways’ and uniform methods of marking 
ground objects as visual aids to navi- 
gation; 

“(4) develop and sponsor programs 
designed to advance civil aviation 
through educational means; 

“(5) sponsor or conduct programs 
for the collection and dissemination of 
flight facility information and data in 
the interest of safe itinerant flight.” 


Director to be Named. The office is 
to be headed by a director who will 
report directly to the Administrator. 
He had not been named at this writ- 
ing, but it was known he would be 
chosen from present CAA personnel. 
Under him will be three principal sub- 
divisions: Aviation Extension Division, 
Aviation Education Division and Flight 
Information Division. 

The Aviation Education Division is 
headed by Howard W. Sinclair, who has 
been director of the Aviation Training 
Section. His program will not be 
changed much. 

Director of the Flight Information Di- 
vision was to be K. J. Aubry, who has 
been director of the Flight Informa- 








New Endurance Record 


Two California pilots, Bill Har- 
ris, 36, and Dick Reidel, 35, set 
a new endurance flight record 
last month, staying aloft well be- 
yond the 726-hour record set in 
October, 1940 by Wes Carroll and 
Clyde Schlieper of Long Beach, 
Calif. Harris and Reidel, both em- 
ployes of Fullerton Air Service, 
set the new record in an Aeronca. 

Refueling was accomplished by 
contact with jeeps, from which 
containers of gasoline and oil 
were hoisted. Food and water 
were provided the same way. The 
flight was started Mar. 15, passed 
the 727-hour mark on April 14, 
and was still continuing as this 
went to press. é 











tion Service. Under him is a Flight 
Data Branch and a Flight Route Serv- 
ice Branch. The Aviation Extension Di- 
vision will have a Personal Flying 
Branch and an Air Route Marking 
Branch. Blanche Noyes, who has been 
handling the airmarking program, will 
head the latter branch. 


It was not known at this writing 
whether Lloyd Child, who has been as- 
sistant to the Administrator for Per- 
sonal Flying Development, would head 
the Personal Flying Branch or whether 
he would be named to head the Aviation 
Extension Division. 

Setting up of the new office was es- 
sentially a matter of consolidation of re- 
lated functions heretofore scattered 
through several major departments and 
placing them all under one director 
with the know how and authority to 
administer them. This regrouping of 
functions will not result in any person- 
nel reduction, however. Actually, there 
will be a slight increase, including sev- 
eral persons in the Personal Flying 
Branch. 





Briefing the News | 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp. has won ap- 
proval of an RFC loan df $375,000, of 
which about 25% will be used for pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment and 
the balance for working capital. 

Installation of MHartzell’s new all- 
metal, hydro-selective pitch propeller 
as optional equipment on the 1949 Ryan 
Navion will show performance increases 
of approximately 10% for take-off and 
climb, extensive company tests indicate 
Rate of climb with the metal prop is 
1,000 ft. per minute, as against 900 fpm 
for the standard model, and take-off 
over a 50-ft. obstacle has been shortened 
to 800 ft. compared with 875 with the 
standard 1949 prop. Additional charge 
for the metal propeller installation at 
the Ryan factory is $136.00. 


Abandonment by the Air Force of 
civilian training for mechanics and 
pilots, with the consequent abandon- 
ment of facilities, organizations, trained 
personnel and instructors, has been pro- 
tested to the National Military Estab- 
lishment by the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Chamber stated that “the policy 
apparently now adopted by the Air 
Force of concentrating all training of 
technical personnel at its own schools 
is open to serious review because in 
any national emergency it would again 
become necessary to reactivate civilian 
components to do technical training 
work of this nature.” 

Exports of personal aircraft of four- 
place or under for the month of March 
by 10 companies reporting to the Air- 
craft Industries Association totaled 45 
aircraft valued at $222,924. Totals for 
the previous month were 41 aircraft 
and $181,301. Shipments were about 
50% below those for the same months 
last year. 

A. E. Ullman has been elected vice 
president of Metropolitan Aviation Corp., 
New York helicopter operator. Paul B. 
Furlong was elected vice  president- 
egeneral manager, and Sidney Gerringer 
was elected treasurer of the company 
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Aviation Sales 
and Service 


By Robert C. Blatt 


‘Into Plane’ Service: E. W. Wiggins is operating a complete “into 
plane” service for Pan American, Air France and others at its East 
Boston (Logan Field) operation. The company handles all fueling, 
oiling, hydraulic and anti-icing fluid servicing; loading and unloading 
of all cargo, mail and baggage (after customs) and takes care of 
putting baggage in cabs. Cliff Fuller, Wiggins’ East Boston manager, 
reports that this service has built up his labor utilization from 60 to 
80%. This is the type of service that many fixed base operators 
located on terminal airports could seek out and probably find receptive 
ears among the airlines. It’s a good tie-in for operators and in most 
cases it won’t require additional personnel. 


More Sportsman's Show Sales: In addition to the four bona- 
fide “over the counter” sales of personal aircraft reported for the 
National Sportsmen’s Show, staged in New York in February, there 
were three more recently sold in New England, all traced directly 
to the show. 


New Television Lounge: There is another new wrinkle for oper- 
ators at Reading Aviation Service, Reading, Pa., adjoining the flight 
operations office. A new television lounge keeps many a good pros- 
pective flight time customer from leaving early to go home for his 
favorite television program. 


Production Doubled: Producing four of the new Clippers a day 
since March first, Piper Aircraft Corp. has recently added 300 employees 
at their Lock Haven, Pa., plant and doubled production to eight a day. 
Backlog on Clippers is over 200. 


New Float Jobs: The engineering work for Cessna 170 and Piper 
Clipper floats has been completed by Edo. Flight tests are scheduled 
for early May and CAA approval is expected by late May or early 
June. The new 90 hp. Aeronca 7 CCM Tandem has just been licensed 
for 1400 floats. The first two Aeroncas will go to the Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Seaplane Base. 


Chief Revenue Source? A crop dusting conference recently held 
| at the Harrisburg State Airport and sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics Commission attracted operators from all parts of the State. 
It was held for the purpose of exchanging information and to eliminate 
| as many problems as possible through advanced instruction on the 
various chemicals involved and their application to suit agricultural 
, needs better. 

Operators in many parts of the country are now realizing that the 
agricultural and crop dusting and spraying potential may soon be 
their chief source of revenue. 


Hangar Bird Trouble: This is still a problem with operators. A 
whole hangar full of newly polished planes can be completely splattered 
vernight. How to keep sparrows, starlings and other birds from 
oosting in the roof structural members of hangars is the big difficulty. 

A Rhode Island operator imported hoot owls and hung their cages 
1round*the hangar trusses. It didn’t take the offending sparrows long 
to find out that the owls were caged so the experiment was a fizzle. 

An ultra-high pitched whistle was tried with some success by a 
Dayton, Ohio, operator. 

At Conway, Pa., tomato can tops—kung 2 together from strings sup- 
orted to the rafters were tried. The shiny metal discs moving about 
vith the air currents picking up light reflections and clinking together 

ith a metallic noise proved quite effective. The best idea—but the 
ne requiring the most maintenance (since the air leaked out in a 
hort time) was the use of air-filled toy balloons suspended by 6 
ioot long strings from the roof trusses. The slight movement of the 
‘olored balloons apparently did the trick. The birds just wouldn’t roost. 
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GREER-MADE 
Curtiss Propeller 
Synchronizer 


TEST, EQUIPMENT 


ST 1304 


Synchronizer Timer Test 
Unit —designed to meas- 
ure contactor interrupter 
relay drop-out time and 
contactor energization 
time for use in line main- 
tenance or overhaul. 


ST 1306 | 


Synchronizer Run-in 

Test Unit—designed 

to permit run-in of 

synchronizer motor and contactors, and complete 
calibration of synchronizer motor. 


ST 1305 


Synchronizer 
Overhaul Test 
Unit — designed 
to perform all 
required over- 
haul tests except 
contactor timing 
and synchronizer 
motor calibra- 
tion. 


ST 1308 


Synchronizer Motor Calibration and Con- 
tactor Run-in Unit. Used with ST 1305 to 
handle small volume of work. 
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Domestic Traffic Running 


Well Ahead of Year Ago 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


Although all of the final figures aren’t 
in yet, there is no doubt that the do- 
mestic airlines, which a year ago were 
crying the blues, had a very encour- 
aging first quarter. 

Sizeable increases will be shown in 
everything but express ton-miles, which 
are expected to be less than in the 
first three months of 1948. Freight ton- 
miles, on the other hand, will probably 
show the largest increase. 

Comparing the first two months of 
1949 with the same 1948 months, and 
disregarding March (the March, 1949, 
figures are not yet complete), revenue 
passengers carried were 261,624, or 
17.4%, ahead of last year. Revenue 
passenger-miles showed a 12.8% in- 
crease; mail ton-miles were up 21%, 
and freight ton-miles 35%. Express 
ton-miles were down 11.6%. During 
part of March, there was a Railway Ex- 
press Agency strike in New York, which 
will push the express figure down, and 
raise the freight total. 

When March is added, the general 
picture will be even better. American 
Airlines, for example, has reported that 
passenger-miles in March were 37% 
ahead of the same month last year. 
Capital Airlines was up 22%. Conti- 
nental Air Lines said that its first quar- 
ter passenger traffic was 14.24% ahead, 
with passenger-miles up 13.8%. 


Safety Element. What accounts for 
this traffic splurge? Airline traffic men 
give a variety of reasons. The one that 
most of them put first is the safety rec- 
ord. The absence of front-page news 
on airline accidents, they believe, is a 
big factor. The airlines went through 
the entire winter season without a 
fatal accident. 

The family fare plan has undoubtedly 
contributed much. It has pulled pas- 
senger-miles during the first part of the 
week up to where they are in some 
cases as great as during the traditionally 
heavy weekends. Aijrcoach services 
have lured passengers away from the 
railroads and added to the airline total. 

The public, says one airline man, 
doesn’t have the war jitters as badly 
as it did a year ago, and people are 
more inclined to “get off home base” 
for a while. And business firms, feel- 
ing the pinch of competition, have more 
salesmen traveling. Add to this the 
fact that airline service is better and 
personnel are more passenger service- 
minded, and you can account for a 
good portion of the increase, the traffic 
may says. 

“And don’t forget—success begets 
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success,” another official explains. 
“There’s been a lot of favorable pub- 
licity recently about how the airlines 
are in a much healthier condition, mak- 
ing a little money here and _ there. 
People like to do business with you 
if you’re successful. It’s psychological. 
If you’re losing your shirt and there are 
stories in the papers every day about 
rumored bankruptcies, they'll stay 
away.” 

It all adds up to a good first quarter, 
trafficwise, and if April is any indica- 
tion, the second quarter will also show 
a sizeable increase over 1948. 


Braniff Offers New 
Courtesy Travel Plan 


A “courtesy travel plan” that does not 
require a deposit to establish an account, 
and which contains a new feature al- 
lowing a subscriber to pay for trans- 


portation by check and to cash per 
sonal checks up to $25, has been estab- 
lished by Braniff Airways. 

Under the plan, a subscriber (and 
any other persons for whom he author- 
izes cards) can buy tickets to any oi 
Braniff’s 30 U. S. Cities, charge them, 
and pay the following month. 

The courtesy card contract contains 
no reference to acceptance of checks in 
payment of online and interline trans- 
portation, nor for the cashing of checks 
up to $25, because some subscribers may 
not wish to assume responsibility for 
checks cashed by their employes or 
other cardholders. 

In cases where the cardholder wishes 
to present the courtesy card as identi- 
fication for check acceptance, Braniff 
requires a letter from the subscriber 
requesting check acceptance privileges. 
All check acceptance courtesy cards are 
identified by the code letter “C” em- 
bossed on the metal plate. 


Here’s How Air Travelers 
Beat 15% U. S. Tax 


Planning an air trip from New York 
to Los Angeles? Want to save $23.68? 
Have a friend near the Canadian border 





: : United Air Lines has inaugurated a new promotional program to merchan- 
Life Size— dise its services, using len with ‘life-size mannequins. First such 
display, featuring Hawaii, is in the Chicago loop traffic office. Fresh flowers are flown 
in every three days from Hawaii for use in the display, which is also sprayed with 
gardenia perfume to provide a pleasing aroma to those who view it from inside. 
Other displays will be produced every three months, for use in Chicago, Los Angeles, 


Seattle, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


Condensed versions will be distributed to 


smaller offices and to travel agents. 
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drop over into Canada and buy your 
ticket, either through Trans-Canada Air 
Lines or from an authorized travel 
agent. Your trip will then cost you 
$157.85. Forget about the $23.68 Fed- 
eral tax. Since Canada dropped its 
transportation tax, nothing is collected 
on tickets bought in the Dominion. 

It’s all strictly legal, according to air- 
line tariff men who should know. And 
since Canada repealed the tax, the TCA 
office in Windsor, Ont., just across from 
Detroit, is doing a land office business. 
Not only are individuals making the 
short trip over to buy tickets, but cor- 
porations with numerous officials travel- 
ing are reported to be purchasing blocks 
of “open date” tickets between any num- 
ber of points in the U. S. 

One unconfirmed report has it that 
TCA’s Windsor office normally did about 
$30,000 worth of business weekly, but 


that since tax repeal at least one week. 


hit $450,000. Assuming the $420,000 in- 
crease to be correct and assuming that 
it’s all U. S. business, Uncle Sam missed 
out on $63,000 worth of transportation 
tax in one week. It’s legal because the 
location of the issuing office determines 
whether or not the tax is collected. An 
airline tariff man states that you can 
also buy tickets by mail, without mak- 
ing the trip north of the border. 

The same thing is reported to be oc- 
curring at Niagara Falls, across from 
Buffalo, at Vancouver, Montreal and 
other points. U. S. airlines, which have 
been pushing for repeal of the 15% U. S. 
tax, aren’t frowning on the practice. It’s 
no revenue out of their pockets, and, as 
a matter of fact, they believe that it’s 
resulting in increased air travel. 


Tariffs & Tours 


United Air Lines on April 24 will cut 

Los Angeles-Catalina Island fares in 

half. New fare will be $3 one way and 

$5.50 round-trip, plus tax. Limousine 

fare from Catalina airport to the resort 

town of Avalon will be reduced from 

‘1 to 75e. The Avalon city council has 

‘so decided to deny permits for air- 

Une operations in Avalon Bay to car- 
s not having CAB certificates. 

United plans to establish a common 

between the mainland and all 

walian islands, effecting fare cuts of 

much as 12% to Hawaiian points be- 

dad Honolulu. UAL will establish joint 

es with Hawaiian Air Lines and 

ns-Pacific Airlines, amounting to 

> one-way and $288 round-trip from 

Francisco to islands of Molokai, 

ai, Maui, Hawaii and Kauai. These 

the same fares now charged for 

nland-Honolulu. 

nited has announced three all-ex- 

e air vacations in the west, first 

arranged by the airline. One is a 

-day Colorado ranch vacation, the 

nd includes Estes and Rocky 

ntain National Parks with stops at 

let Ranch and Grand Lake Lodge 

P-S side trips, and the third is a 16- 

“\ trip combining features of the other 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 





Sales Promotion 


W HEN Roy Backman, sales director of Western Air Lines, tells his boys 
' to capitalize on anything and everything to promote sales, they take 
him seriously. So when vandals broke a window in Western’s Portland 
ticket office (making off, incidentally, with two models of Convair Liners), 
Bill Marsh, Portland district sales manager, plugged the opening with 
timbers and painted them with huge letters: “Want a break? Fly Western 
and save 5%.” 


Credit Al Aldridge, Braniff Airways’ agency, interline and foreign sales 
manager, with the neatest timetable trick of the year. Braniff has quite a 
good patronage of Chinese traveling between South America and San 
Francisco. So Aldridge had some Braniff timetables made up in Chinese 
and distributed them over the world wherever Chinese are settled. It’s 
worked out fine ... And for giving an old timetable a new twist, prize 
of the week goes to George Scott, general sales manager of Northeast Air- 
lines. He’s taken a plain, ordinary timetable, and by a simple refolding 
job, has “reduced” the size so that it will fit into a passenger’s smallest 
pocket. Size of the ordinary timetable, folded, is nine inches long by four 
inches wide. Refolded, it’s 4% by 3%. One of the nicest jobs seen in a 
long time . . . Still on the timetable subject, American Airlines distributed 
a very nice convention timetable at the recent Society of Automotive 
Engineers meeting in New York. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, at its spring sales meeting, prodded its 
personnel on telephone sales promotion by copying Capital Airlines’ idea 
of calling various reservations offices during the meeting to determine 
the effectiveness of traffic solicitation by phone. Before placing the calls, 
T. S. Miles, manager of reservations and ticket offices, had each traffic 
manager give him a one dollar bill. After the calls (two good ones and 
two bad ones) the managers were handed back one silver dollar each with 
the admonition “to keep them until the next sales meeting and whenever 
they feel them in their pockets to remember that negative sales approaches 
such as were just illustrated by Jackson and Indianapolis will never sell 
C&S.” Sounds like a fine idea, but we ask one question: No small prize 
for the two good calls? 

Enterprising Delta Air Lines in April took a group of industrial relations 
and public relations directors of leading Chicago and Cincinnati firms to 
Miami for a weekend to “sample” Delta’s new low-cost all-expense tour. 
Company believes substantial business will result from these key people 
telling their employes about the trip. Delta is offering Chicago-Miami 
seven-day tour, including choice of three beach hotels, for $164.70 plus tax. 


Passenger Service 


RANIFF Airways has instituted postal conveniences for passengers. At 

all downtown and field ticket offices, the new four-cent air mail post- 
cards and books of six-cent air mail stamps will be made available for 
passengers. Complimentary stationery, always available on planes, will also 
be provided at the same locations. 


Traffic 


NITED Air Lines has 25 football teams booked for 44 roundtrip flights 

this fall. Last year 15 teams used UAL to fly to 38 games. . . Capital 
Airlines had a nice charter in April, flying 177 Ann Arbor, Mich., senior 
high school students to Washington and back in three DC-4’s .. . Even 
better charter is Bob Hope’s second transcontinental personal appearance 
tour via United DC-6 . . . Pan American Airways now has Boeing Strato- 
cruisers on two roundtrips weekly New York-Bermuda . . . Colonial Airlines 
has increased service to Burlington, Vt., adding two daily northbound 
flights with an extra on Fridays, and one southbound with an extra on 


Sundays. 
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| TWA Plans 26 Atlantic 


' | Round-Trips Weekly--Not 52 
Papers in A double error on the part of TWA 


* resulted in AMERICAN AVIATION for April 

different é 15 stating that as of June 1, TWA would 

E be operating 52 round-trips weekly 

across the Atlantic to foreign point: 

colors for The figure should have been 26 round 
trips. 

- TWA had informed AmerIcAN Avi- 

Teletype equipment ATION, in a written statement, that 

starting Apr. 1 the company “will be 

gin increasing its weekly schedules from 


34 round-trips each week to a high of 
ers directly to the interested Pp 
pap y 50 round-trips over the Atlantic by; 


department . . . different colors for June 1.” The editors, believing th« 
each department. figure to be high, re-queried TWA ask- 
Link papers, in all colors, are avail- ing for confirmation of the figure 50 
able for every type of communica- and confirmation of the term “round- 
tion machine. Dependable quality trips.” The answer received was that 
and equally dependable deliveries. the figure should be 52, and that the 
term “round-trips” was correct. After 
appearance of the story, TWA stated 
that 26 round-irips was the correct 


figure. 
The error, of course, alters the totals 
and percentages in the story. There 
220 BROADWa will be 110 round-trips weekly by U. S 


Y 

& NEW YOrK 7,N.Y and foreign carriers across the Atlantic 
at the peak this summer. The thre: 
U. S. lines will be operating 66.4% of 
total, with six foreign carriers flying 
33.6%. The 110 trips will be about 10 
less than last summer’s 120, but ad- 
vent of more DC-6’s, Constellations and 
introduction of the Stratocruiser can be 
expected to result in more seats being 
available. Including departures from 
Montreal, the peak trans-Atlantic total 
this summer will be 126 round-trips 
weekly. 


Route your Teletype equipment 

















Traffic Reports 


Scandinavian Airlines System carried 24 
more passengers to and from New York 
and Europe during 1948 than in 1947. Total 
was 15,601 against 12,555 in 1947. 


Air France in 1948 carried 7,939 revenue 
passengers and 404,738 lbs. of freight on 
its North American operation, against 4,813 

|} and 196,040, respectively, in 1947. 

| British Overseas Airways in 1948 carried 
119,343 passengers, increase of 22.2% over 
1947; 3,166 tons of freight, up 68.8%, and 
1,720 tons of mail, up 8.6%. Total aircra‘t 

| Operated by BOAC decreased from 140 ‘0 

| 130 during the year; personnel was reduced 
from 23,000 to 20,800. 


Trans Canada Airlines’ operating statistics 

for 1948 included: approximately 20,000,090 

P . revenue miles were flown, 2,000,000 more 
For information on travel or than in 1947; in domestic service, TCA 
shipping call your Braniff office, carried 537,000 passengers, 5,685,000 pounis 
local airline or travel agent. of mail and 3,722,000 Ibs. of cargo; and on 
overseas flights 31,500 passengers, 223,000 lis 


r one of mail and 667,000 lbs. of cargo were flown 
p A in 1,400 crossings of the North Atlantic. 
4. Passenger miles were up 50% over 197, 
| while cargo ton miles were up by 110% 
+ i 


and mail ton mileage, swelled by the new 
general carriage of first class mail by a'r, 
was up 67%. Further advances were pre~ 
LOVE FIELD @e DALLAS 19, TEXAS dicted for 1949. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses for Calendar 1948 





| American 
| Braniff 


Capital 


| Caribbean 


cas 


Colonial 
Continental 
Delta 
Sastern 


| Hawaiian 


Inland 


Northeast 
Northwest 


TWA 
Uni ted 
Western 


TOTALS 


85,744,354 
13, 509, 310 
23,325,122 
605,649 
8,432,261 
3, 582,427 
4,879,048 
14, 364,961 
65, 585,550 
4,044, 339 


2,270,766 
6,919 ,680 
7,376,112 
4, 644, 339 
23,250,411 


61,868,113 
79,399,589 
8,200 ,866 


15,810, 52 
412,71 


> 73,756,376 
10,661,171 


2 161,328 
6,081,590 


2,457,909 
3,255,528 
10, 326,159 
58,875,251 
3,474,871 


1, 563, 506 
5,895,433 
5,484, 567 
3,241,913 
18,420,989 


49,256,941 
63,798,053 
6,249,689 


$ 4,652,773 
2,074,277 
3 4,904,959 


1,891,989 


1,052,610 
1,362,907 
3,258,139 
2,969,157 

27.99% 


1,272,398 
3,425,077 


7,769,942 
8,410,708 
1, 484,550 


B 1,880,629 
282,745 
623,808 
202,061 
20,329 
39,198 
268,850 


1,313,752 
133,660 


20,164 
68 626 
115,715 
46,910 
601,577 


1,978,522 
2,398, 384 
102,859 


Bu 371,175 


264,633 
1,103,237 
18,301 
119,879 


22,519 
65.759 
357.075 
1,237,963 
283,907 


2,496 
71,898 
134,167 
60,535 
568,827 


1,794,791 
3,515,365 
165,211 


103,301 
93,401 
3.655 
66,632 


19,674 
26,393 
122,047 
946 ,090 
93,87 


12,701 
44,830 
116,956 
12,575 
147,764 


610, 361 
636,639 
51,205 


7,180 
2,593 
48,217 


249, 4B6 
252, 542 
109,923 


$ 87,459,213 
12,845,883 


25,890,748 


61,195,631 
80,930,695 
8,255,172 


3,311,815 


1,513,332 
1,981,080 
6,013, 570 
31,668,110 
1,608,854 


847,868 
2,879,223 
4,796,068 
2,356,819 

11 ,878,926 


27,904, 281 
4,621 ,497 
3,498,313 


4,485, 505) 


2,042, 748) 
2,616,971 
7.159.972 
28, 557,479) 
2,221,154 


33,292,351 
46, 309,197) 
4,756,859) 





418,002,877 


** AlPA pilot 








336,623,181 


* Mail revenues include f 
National $3979, 762; Nort 
but did ot indicate amqunt included 


etric February 3 to Novem 


48,026,852 


q@llowing amoun 
Geest $?,100,q4 





10,097,699 fi 


er 24, 19 








4,126,738 


ts in retroactive payne 
58; TWA $1,761,697; Un 
an this ish 





3,929,223 
mite; 





Capita 


1,550,215 





Red $1 sae Vestern 


h $1,491,904 


415,710,766 


$975, 4ol. 





; Inland $75,050 
Amperidan aleo rece¥ 


191 669,334 
Mid-Contineg 


224,041 , 430) 
ft $163,775; 











-1,714,859 
663,427 


634,920 


26, 346 
280 ,996 
1,191,429 
5,359,960 
214,330 


180, $96 
201,618 


-1, 531,106 
_ =, 3906 


2,292,108 


ved retroactive award, 





U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses for Oct.-Dec., 1948 





636,432 
1,935,764 
2,634,294 
1,499,100 
6,812,410 


17,999,387 
22,555,445 
2,661 ,447 


12, $48,127 
15,739,448 
1, 580, 587 


19,936 


221 ,$10 
486 ,660 
633,784 
730, wu2 
2,330,869 


3,932,156 
& 602, 342 
1,086,710 


75,670 
170,687 


5.39 
10,621 
76,965 

430,461 
% ns 


6,411 
16,47 
32,933 
10,259 

177,431 


619,137 
701,517 
28,097 


$ S91 977 4 1,378,204 


75,105 
356, 287 
5.939 
3b, 78h 


9, 564 
20,957 
97,961 

373,920 
73,969 


8,053 
19,327 
38,239 
13,591 

29,492 


554,218 


1,043, 368 


43,036 


$ 215,864 
24,453 
21 ,830 


22,327 


2,994 
11,243 
40 ,60% 

1,594 
34,761 


135,048 
169,505 
11,312 


179,52 
144, 530 
29,706 


6,019,120 
165,712 
2,004,334 


1,025,049 
1,196,687 
3,412,120 

15,351,208 

950 ,693 


551.575 
1,715,373 
2,505,953 
1,225,102 
6,405,177 


15,991,922 
21,933,159 
1, 669.090 


$10,197,552 
1 684,677 
2,636,165 
75,190 
864,216 


423,715 
$07,811 
1,567,009 
7,947,909 
415,993 


178,558 
744,155 
1,374,156 
506,105 
2,995,908 


7,073,436 
9,918,020 
749 99% 





118,499,424 


* Mail revenud 


award but 4 





National HH 762; satcate s 





86, 538,934 


® include following amount 


d not indica 


22,490, 367 


3,041 ,617 


8 in retroaqt 





$2,100,6 
le amount inc 





juded in ta 





ie; TWA wud 
i 


4,379,034 


ive paynen 
+692; Unig 


958,414 
ite: 





report. 


Capital 
joa 0.915. Western 


835,108 
$1,491,906 





108,234, 508 


975,461. 








Inland $75,950; 
American alto 


49 860 , 567 


Wid-Cortineng 
receiy 


ae: 


1, 
3, 
8,918,489 


12,015,139 
919 ,096 


$1,396,700 
142,704 
1,742,464 
-9, 941 
179,349 


-54, 621 
86,994 
262,266 
1,806,969 
-25,687 


84,857 
220,391 
129,241 
273,999 
407,233 


2,007,464 
622, 286 
992,357 





58, 373.939 


$183,775; 











ied retroact - 


10,264,919 


U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for Calendar 1948 





American 
ellenger 
ire 


rida 
arch 
edmont® 


reer 


nson*® 
west 


- Centrale? 


1,150,074 
1,303,352 


759.335 
1,435,070 
1,466,719 


2,964, 525 
195,227 
2,363,753 


1,552,466 
1,023,222 
704,970 


& 


ol 
ae 


290, 582 
215,107 


91,276 
356,925 
540,182 


1,300,407 
93,236 
905,102 


264, 687 
496,861 
113,649 


ger 


840 , 266 
1,066,738 


655,713 
1,037,483 
910,068 
1, 548,205 
004 
1,401,332 


1,279,473 
521.939 


582, sooe9qe? 


12,607 
3,206 
5.379 
5.963 


1,889 
4,079 


7,581 
180 
4,107 
793 


1,301 
1,012 


3.195 
897 
23,663 
"12,162 
"14a? 


. 


1,070,701 
1,252,793 
876,068 


691,325 
1,476, 549 
1,464,165 


2,734,398 
260,173 
2,278,516 


1,424,065 
1,293,985 
739 648 


450 ,286 


332,077 
786 475 
830,351 


1,452,033 
124,835 
1,189,010 


746 , 598 
626 ,099 
353.159 


359, 248 
688,074 
633,814 


1,282, 364 
135.399 
1,089, 506 


677,467 
667, 886 
386, 490 


-102,719 
427,285 


68,010 
-39,479 
2,554 


250,128 
-64, 949 
85,237 





128, 421 
-270,763 
- 34,678 








15,922, 340 


371,634 
* Began oper 


*** Began ope 


4,668,016 


Ationg Februaj 
ations Septea| 





°° Began at 


eer? Included i 


10,910,858 


371,634 
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ry a, igus 
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bh U.S. wail By 





pvenue Account 


71,598 


3102 is to 





retroact i 


24,085 


Mail Servic 


53.559 








ee 6 ¢ 


@ mail a 





15,560,386 


345,942 





pnt awarded 


8,085,124 


225,656 








by CAB on March 1 


, 1949 to apply to 1948 os 


7,475,262 


120, 286 





hl services, 


361,953 







25,692 








eeder Airline fratnc tor January 




































































ry RS, Bes 
CL be! we EU GE SED Oil / fo be 
SS LY SS FLOSS ESE LIES ANS, EL KS, 

age ‘a> 3,398 2.@8 | .. 5,012 26,180 | 19.17} 126,501 160,056 | 79.0% 
000 | 15.62 3,230 2,560 3.327 42,820 229,551 18.65] 107,267 125,984 | 85.13 
000 | 23.76 1,908 de eee 4 ,873 133,000 31.48 83,275 87,792 | 94.26 
000 25.95 412 MP feces 14,832 9,704 | 26.8 68,325 68,958 | 99.08 
2 000 | 16.79 1,753 972 2,567 42,556 159,098 | 26.75) 123,027 156,085 | 78.69 
3 000 | 21.21 2,337 1,857 1,283 83, 586 356,04 | 23.45] 183,520 206,200 | 88.45 
6,263,000 | 23.89 11,053 1,615 2,917 147,310 658,78 | 22.36] 258,930 346,883 173.26 
1,175,000 | 26.08 1, ne 1,71 26, 121,108 | 23.44 55,963 72,561 | 75.12 
4,261,000 | 30.53 4,138 2,305 6,70 143,756 426,229 | 33.73] 202,870 206,842 197.68 
Trans-Texas 3,318,000 | 13.35 477% 258,849 | 17.98] 158,005 194,308 | 61.32 
West Coast 3, 42 ,000 1,995,000 | 22.17 685 177,870 | 24.49 94,978 102,918 | 92.02 
Wis. Cent. 90 ,000 698,000 | 12.89 885 46,380 | 22.2% 82,492 135,811 | 60.69 
TOTALS 29,140] 6,157,000 28,206,000 | 21.82 35,382 2,653,037 | 24.52] 1,545,153 | 1,864,396 | 62.36 
los Angeles| «++ °° wae te * nol 12,931 | 25.67 26,419 3.237 | 93.99 


| 





U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for Oct.-Dec., 1948 


. 
S ro ee e 
& ry sf J 2 
y +e eS ar 
vr aa we ee HSS 
All American $ 203,498 $, .. | ¥239,01 | § 2,835 |§ $ 142,202 | % 121,397 | $ -20,102 
Challenger 281, 529 70,370 202,530 4,862 173,786 183,779 -76,036 
Empire 220,735 56, 466 151,645 1,030 126,712 109,675 -15,252 
Florida 188,628 23,209 158,248 408 -876 63,701 96,800 28,127 
Monarch +709 86,887 407,334 1,825 1,680 204,655 169,020 133,034 
Piedmont 486,706 186,449 293,316 2,543 301 ,683 213,67 -28,809 
Pioneer 918,718 305,635 477,388 3,240 12,124 791,993 421,712 370,261 126,725 
Robinson 175,667 84,335 87,091 eee eeee 236,679 115,299 121,440 -61,012 
Southwest 593,471 236, 261 332,180 5,208 9,215 579.799 308,401 271,398 13,672 
Trans-Texas 381,097 106, 369 271,932 833 eee 479,768 250,749 229,019 -98,6 
West Coast 192,265 10%, 647 85,038 1,543 8u6 331,869 161,986 169,882 app Gos 
Wis. Central 264,472 32,897 228, 764" 2,023 eoee 253,615 118,209 135,406 10,857 
TOTALS 4,453,495 1,373,525 | 2,935,377 26,350 32,695 &, 580, 564 2,388,635 | 2,191,928 -127,070 
Helicopter] Mail Servicp 
Los Angeles 103,779 eee 103,779 . ke sees ceee . 106,759 71,019 35,740 -2,960 
* Included inj/U.S. Mail Revenue for thip quarter is/the retroaptive mail paywent awarded by CAB on Marc) 1, 1949 to Bpply to 1944 mail service. 
MOTE: UndeF CaB filing procedures, the airlines file « ae quartprly financial report for October-December in place of a separate 
Statpment for the} month of December, Traffic data, bi er, are Feported separately for each month. 










































































U. S. Feeder Airline Balance Sheet Data As of Dec. 31, 1948 




















~ 
e / 
ISAITA SAAS VLA 
» 3 ff: Ad . fe 
ss SSS / EF / ES / SF < 
- - alley, 
ey —=_ 
atl american |* 2,270,556 | * 913,603 | * 365,507 |* 952,833 | * 42,573 | * 257,415 . $ ia,368 | 213,660 | * 1,462,213 
Challenger 497,173 138,124 380 256,108 39,704 326,179 52,489 7,019 ecee 291 ,036 -179,550 
Expire 553,789 241,795 500 251,341 49,288 74,078 eee 3,982 oe 562,289 86,559 
Florida 760,509 516, 366 19,007 193,168 286,621 103,427 141,591 619 eee 109,292 405,581 
Monarch 928,495 554,887 1,002 354,667 17,793 375,043 443,000 6,362 sees 468, 540 -364 ,450 
Piedsont 1,297,270 405,108 188,271 511,051 140,934 321,424 68,160 4,663 14,948 956,000 ~67,.92% 
Pioneer 1,400,645 812,283 1,012 $01,309 83,839 575,651 o* 16,938 o-8 90,227 717,829 
Robinson 1,099, 598 140, 42is 576,218 372,905 320,840 590,617 2,554 cee 174,988 20 ,600 
|Southwest 1,260,671 . 5,489 580,174 57,469 259,434 96,690 6,164 48,926 323,830 525, 529 
Trans-Texas 1,191,385 546, 336 96,014 361,821 104,499 244,754 13, 566 2m eon 1,000 ,000 ~67,165 
West Coast 683,424 158,229 eree 392,707 132,488 201 ,885 190,000 4,180 eee 187,371 99,988 
Wis. Central 893,635 226,656 eeece 339, 74s 263,857 262,883 25,400 2.77% eee 155,000 427,579 
TOTALS 12,841,150 5,278,600 679,420 | 5,271,121 1,334,170 3.333.113 | 1,621,513 55,486 105,240 | 4,832,233 2,893,571 
bet tgpter ad Serzice 
Los Angeles 366,091 62,503 10 213,301 +919 027 . 294,000 | ~26,936 
\ 
Challenger Figures for Ptevious tere Not Heretdfore Reported 
March 462,042 144,216 ove. 275,736 55.975 314,778 eece 11,463 289,200 “133,747 
June $26,403 186,862 380 267,747 59,489 ’ cree 62,517° :*.é¢* 289,225 -132,335 
September 512,686 172,220 1,706 264,735 $2,871 286,018 32,447 4 sees 289,705 -95,938 
Robinson 
Septemder 1,172,718 145,084 200 $71,404 384,234 257,708 615,177 eeee eeee 174,198 124,635 
* Includes sonths of May qnd June 1°48 parned revenue 
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Airlines Report Officers’ 
Salaries for 1948 


Salaries and other compensation of officers 
end directors for calendar year 1948 have 
been filed with CAB by Braniff, Colonial, 
Continental, Florida, Mid-Continent, North- 
east, Northwest, PAA, Southwest, TWA and 
Western. Increases or decreases from 1947 
are shown in parentheses: 


Braniff Airways: T. E. Braniff, pres. and 
dir., $24,000 salary and $2,952 bonus and 
indirect compensation; R. C. Shrader, v.p. 
and dir., $15,009 and $1,698; Charles E. Beard, 
exec. v.p. and dir., $20,000 and $1,671; C. G. 
Adams, secy.-treas. and dir., $15,000 and 
$1,434; Hal C. Thurman, gen. counsel and 
dir., $15,000 and $1,005; O. W. Crane, asst. 
treas., $7,500 and $625; R. L. Barrier, asst. 
secy., $6,600 and $550; Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
dir., $250; Fred Jones, dir., $250; Roger G. 
Whiteford, dir., $250. 


Colonial Airlines: Sigmund Janas, pres 
and dir., $18,000; Edward S. Ridley, v.p., 
$10,000; Alfred M. Hudson, v.p., $10,000 (up 
$867); Branch T. Dykes, v.p.-oper. and dir., 
$15,000 (up $1,500); Sigmund Janas, Jr., 
v.p.-traffic, $9,200 (up $1,600); James F. 
Gormley, treas., $9,167 (up $2,742); Warren 
C. Cooper, Jr., secy., $6,375 (up $4,725); 
Eugene P. Barry, dir., $310 in director's 
fees; Frank Hartley, Jr., dir., $150; James 
M. Landis, dir., $270 dir. fees and $2,500 for 
other services. 


Continental Air Lines: Louis H. Mueller, 
chm. of bd., no salary listed; Robert F. 
Six, pres. and dir., $29,792 salary (up $2,500), 
$15,000 bonus and indirect compensation; 
c. C. West, Jr., v.p. and dir., $14,917 (up 
$1,084); R. C. Kinsey, v.p., $10,000 (up 
$5,000); Joseph A. Uhl, secy.-treas., $11,917 
(up $1,000); O. R. Haueter, v.p.-oper., $14,958; 
and Dorothy V. Rylander, asst. secy., $3,510. 


Florida Airways: Joseph L. Dyer, pres., 
genl. mgr. & dir., $12,629 (up $5,546); Marion 
D. Holman, v.p. & dir., $9,788 (up $278); 
Oscar Bergstrom, v.p. & dir., $9,831 (up 
$328); M. J. Brown, sec’y-treas. & dir., $9,471 
(down $31.97); amd Emery Ackerman, ass’t 
sec'y & genl. counsel, $2,543 (on a fee basis). 


Mid-Continent Airlines: Thomas F. Ryan 
III, chm. of bd., no salary listed; J. W. Mil- 
ler, pres. and gen. mgr., $24,343.90 (up $4,- 
343.98); J. C. Collins, v.p.-secy., $10,567.03 
(up $967.03); J. A. Cunningham, v.p.-oper., 
$12,617.19 (up $1,817.19); H. W. Coburn, v.p.- 
trafic and sales, $10,567.66 (up $1,567.66); 
Cc. H. Calhoun, v.p.-eng. and maintenance 
$10,498.09 (up $1,498.09); W.L. Walker, treas., 

225 (up $1,975); W. D. King, asst. treas., 

393.75 (up $606.25); and P. H. Carr, asst. 

y.. $4,556.25 (up $881.25). 


Northeast Airlines: Paul F. Collins, chm. 

bd., $1,250 (down $4,750); George E. Gard- 
. Pres. and dir., $6,850 (down $3,150); 
H. Anderson, v.p. and dir., $15,000; R. H. 
rnstein, asst. treas., $7,500; A. A. Lane, 
$2,400; Leland W. Miller, v.p., treas. 
dir., $1,500 (down $6,277). 


orthwest Airlines: Croil Hunter, pres. 
gen. megr., $45,000; E. I. Whyatt, exec. 
$20,000; Linus C. Glotzbach, v.p. and 
to pres., $17,000; A. E. Floan, v.p. and 
, $17,000; K. R. Ferguson, v.p.-eng. and 
ning, $18,000; W. Fiske Marshall, v.p.- 
$15,058 (down $2,942); R. O. Bull- 
el, v.p.-traffic, $15,000; L. S. Holstad, 
, $15,000; F. C. Judd, reg. v.p.-Western, 
0; D. J. King, reg. v.p.-Orient, $18,850 
$2,592); Charles Stearns, asst. secy., 
(up $830); William J. Eiden, asst. 
$10,800 (up $650). 


TE: In addition, NWA’s directors re- 
i the following compensation: William 
r Gardiner, $80; Robert M. Hardy, $120; 
Irvine, $120; Joseph T. Johnson, $140; 
im S. Mackay, $160; Dr. Charles Mayo, 
Alonzo Petteys, $200; William Stern. 
and Edwin White, $160. 


(Turn to Page 56) 
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A new revision (the 19th) of 
AMERICAN 


AVIATION 
DIRECTORY 


will soon be ready for distribution. 


This standard source of correct names, titles, addresses 
and products is an essential time-saver for busy avia- 


tion men. 


Nearly 40% of the text of the last edition has been 
revised to show all changes in the aviation world. 
Every listing has had a last-minute check with the 


organization or individual concerned. 


Major sections of AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECT- 
ORY cover: 


Airlines . . . Aircraft and Engines . . . Accessories 
(including Equipment Buyers Guide) . . . Local 
Operators . . . Trade Associations . . . Govern- 


ment Agencies . . . Miscellaneous Special Services 


Price $5.00 per copy. 


Discounts on Quantity Orders 


Reserve your copy now for prompt mailing. 


American Aviation Directory 
1025 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send copies of the new 19th revised edition (Spring-Summer 


1949) to 


Neme 
Company 
Street 


City-Zone-State 
(0 Payment Herewith [) Bill Later 





























WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 






AV/AT/ON 


"\AEPLEOSE EEL 


General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 
Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q., Canada 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P. 
Established 1923 Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE U. S. Expert License No. 191 














FOR SALE 


DC-3 21-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


$ i A 0) 0) 0 0 @ Equipped with Wright GR-1820- 
’ 


G-102 Engines. 
@ Recently removed from scheduled 
and up 
(plus 2% Sales Tax) 





passenger service. 


e Airframe and engines approach- 
ing overhaul. 


“AS IS" MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to : 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Att: Director of Surplus Sales 
43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 

















FOR SALE! 


DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


917 5.00028 «= 


plus 2% sales tax 


@ Equipped with P. & W. R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engines. 
© Recently removed from scheduled passenger service. 


@ Standard airline interior. 


“AS IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to: 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Att: Director of Surplus Sales 
43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone R Avenswood 8-1000) 














Airline Salaries 
(Continued from page 55) 


Pan American Airways, Inc.: (Note: first 
figure listed is salary, second is bonus and 
indirect compensation). Juan T. Trippe, 
pres. and dir., $20,000 (mo change) plus 
$2,650 (down $400); S. F. Pryor, v.p., asst. 
to pres. and dir., $26,000 (same) plus $12,450 
(down $3,800); H. M. Bixby, v.p. and dir., 
$13,000 (down $542) plus $7,250 (down $700); 
H. B. Dean, v.p. and dir., $25,000, plus 
$12,500 (down $650); F. Gledhill, v.p. and 
dir., $24,000 plus $10,550 (down $650); Henry 
J. Friendly, v.p., gem. counsel and dir, 
$25,000 plus $11,500 (down $1,550); D. S 
Ingalls, v.p., $23,014 (down $22) plus $7,000 

Erwin Balluder, v.p., $20,166 (down $834) 
plus $7,000; J. C. Leslie, v.p., $22,500 plus 
$7,000: J. C. Roop, v.p.-treas., $18,000 plus 
$3,000 (down $4,000); A. A. Priester, v.p. and 
chief eng., $20,000 plus $4,000 (down $1,000); 
W. G. Lipscomb, v.p.-traffic and sales, $20,- 
000 (up $10,333) plus $7,000 (up $3,000); W. 
L. Morrison, v.p.-Latin Amer. Div., $22,000 
plus $10,000 (up $1,000); J. H. Smith, Jr., 
v.p.-Atl. Div., $18,333 (up $2,333) plus $8,000 
(up $1,000); Thomas Wolfe, v.p.-Pacific- 
Alaska Div., $5,000 (resigned Apr. 1, 1948); 
W. L. Bond, v.p.-Orient, $22,041 (up $12,041) 
plus $2,500. 

H. Preston Morris, secy. and general atty., 
$13,000 plus $3,500 (down $2,500); J. S 
Woodbridge, comptroller, $18,000 plus $6,000 
(down $2,000); Mrs. A. M. Archibald, asst 
v.p., $11,191 (up $1,191) plus $3,500 (up 
$1,000); J. C. Cone, asst. v.p., $15,000 plus 
$3,500 (up $500); W. J. McEvoy, asst. v.p., 
$12,000 plus $2,500 (mo change); H. H. Berke, 
asst. v.p., $14,333 (up $333) plus $3,500 (up 
$1,000); J. H. Towers, asst. v.p., $11,367 plus 
$1,000. 

Amos Hiatt, asst. comptr., $11,000 plus 
$4,000 (up $500); J. O. Merkling, asst 
comptr., (resigned Mar. 1, 1948), $1,833; R 
G. Ferguson, asst. treas., $13,999 (down $1.00) 
plus $4,000 (down $500); E. G. Rothrock 
asst. secy., $6,853 (up $853) plus $500 (up 
$250); J. J. Brucia, asst. secy., $4,300 (up 
$727) and none; C. F. Adams, dir.. no salary 
and $50 bonus and indirect (down $350); 
P. S. Bush, dir., $650 (down $300); S. M 
Fairchild, dir., $750 (down $200); Robert 
Lehman, dir., $650 (down $300); E. O. Mc- 
Donnell, dir., $2,200 (down $50); M. T. Mc- 
Kee, dir., $7,200 (down $100); W. H. Stand- 
ley, dir., $700 (up $500), and V. F. Taylor, 
$1,650 (up $1,250). 

Southwest Airways: Leland Hayward, 
chairman of board, no salary; J. H. Connelly 
pres. & dir., $10,000; T. R. Mitchell, v.p.. 
$9,500; A. W. Johnson, treas. & dir., $9,000; 
Walter Roche, sec’y & dir., no salary; C. H 
Sullavan, ass’t sec’y & counsel, $7,200. 


TWA: Warren Lee Pierson, chm. of bd 
and dir. $50,000 (up $17,614); John A 
Collings, v.p.-oper. and dir. $31,619 (up 
$6,128); E. O. Cocke, v.p.-traffic, $19.575 (up 
$2,840); A. V. Leslie, v.p., treas. and dir 
$26.400 (up $20,900); C. E. Fleming. v.-p.- 
regulatory proceedings, $15,000 (up $1,840); 
G. H. Clay, secy.. $10,867 (up $3.139); Leo 
R. Gilleran, controller, $15,000 (up $2,834); 
Lloyd Wright, dir.. $400; Palmer Bradley. dir.. 
$900; Powell Crosley. Jr. dir. $100; Noah 
Dietrich, dir., $700; A. B. Eisenhower, dir. 
$1,000; Oscar G. Holcombe. dir., $600; S'd- 
ney Maestre, dir.. $900; Thomas W. Pew, 
dir., $400; A. D. Simpson, dir., $1,200, aad 
W. S. Talbott, dir., $800. 

Western Air Lines: Terrell C. Drinkwaier, 
pres. and dir., $35,000 salary and $100 n- 
direct compensation; Stanley R. Sha‘‘o, 
v.p.-maint, and eng. and dir., $15,000 s.d 
$100; Marvin W. Landis, v.p.-service, $10.00 
(up $431); Richard A. Dick, v.p.-sa'c, 
$10,000 (up $431); Paul E. Sullivan, v.°.- 
secy., $10,200; D. P. Renda, asst. sey. 
$6,825 (up $4,677); J. J. Taylor, tres. 
$9,600 (up $323); Robert H. Purcell, con- 
troller and asst. treas., $7,200 (up $6,12)); 
L. H. Dwerlkotte, exec. v.p. and dir. {°e 
signed Feb. 20, 1948), $2,917; C. H. James, 
v.p.-oper. (resigned Mar. 1, 1948), $2.590; 
W. A. Coulter, dir., $100, and S. W. Guthrie, 
dir., $100, 
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Load-Set Weblock Now 
Produced by C. J. W. Corp. 


The Load-Set Weblock, announced 
last fall by Pacific Airmotive Corp. of 
Burbank, Calif., as a simplified and 
ecure means for tieing down cargo 
(AmertcaAN Aviation, Nov. 15, 1948), 
is now being produced by the C.J.W. 
Corp., cargo safety engineering firm 
of North Hollywood, Calif. 

Harding Devices Co. 4412 Lovers 
Lane, Dallas, Tex., headed by Jack 
Harding, has been appointed distributor 
in Texas for the new device. 





count on 


Clary for 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL BEARINGS, 
ROD-END BEARINGS AND PULLEYS 


Large stocks lubricated to current 
AN specifications. 


HARDWARE 
Bolts Pins, Clevis 
Cable Pins, Taper 
Clamps Rod Ends 
Cotter Keys Screws 
Fittings Turnbuckles 


Gang Channel Valves 
Nuts Washers 
Nuts, Self-locking 


RELUBRICATION SERVICE 


Bearing and Pulley Relubrication to Current 
AN (AN-G-25) or Commercial Specifications. 


REPRESENTING 


The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws (Aircraft Quality) 


George K. Garrett Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penn. 
AN Washers and Lock Washers 


- yon y Rye ay - 
Cla MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT HARDWARE DIVISION 


425 E. 54th Street Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


Telephone CEntury 2-9221 
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Classified 


00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces 

numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. Forms close 20 days p 
Rates for display advertisements upon request. Address all correspondence 
CAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


ied Advertisi Department, 
ashington *. D.C. 


to Classifi 
Avenue, NW., W 





Advertising 
The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale.”’ and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 


per line; light body face 40 r line; 
seceding pub- 





FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 





FIVE DC-3A’s 


FOR SALE 


21 Passenger Complete Airline Air- 
planes, nice interior in color tones 
of white, grey, blue and burgandy. 
All five identical with zero time, 
up since major overhaul, Com- 
plete airline radio and instruments. 
Always owned and maintained by 


For price and information write: 


R. G. SCHORLING 
Director of Purchasing 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. 
Stapleton Airfield 
Denver 7, Colorado 




















New 
Matched Sets 


C-47A WINGS 


Also cargo doors, beam supports, wing 
tips, and various other wing panel 
sections. 
Marvin A. Northrup 
Aeroplane Co., Inc. 
500 Washington Avenue, North 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














WORLD'S PREMIER ‘AIRPLANE FABRIC 





























BFLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. © 93 WORTH ST. © NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 








; Y @Te 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 











NEED A PILOT? 
NEED A JOB? 


Are you qualified to fiy the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fiy charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? We can help you 
find the job you need, or the man you need. 
No registration fee. PILOTS YMENT 
AGENCY, Box 152, Whippany, N. J. 





CUSTOM-BUILT SCALE MODELS 


Precision constructed miniature models made 
for airlines, aircraft manufacturers and industrial 
designers. Ideally suited for engineering work 
snd for personal and business gifts. 

Any type model made on request . . . Prompt 
service on special and rush orders... All work 
gueranteed . . Attractive discounts on quantity 
orders . . . Firm bids given on all quotations. 

Inquiries are invited and all data submitted 
held in strictest confidence. 





Shown above is an antmies phete of a 
31” model of the Martin 2-0-2 Custom-Built for 
an Eastern business firm. (Note wealth of realis- 
tic and authentic detail on this miniature air- 
plane.) 


CHRISTIE BATLAS & CO. 
P. O. Box 160-V Morgantown, W- Va. 
**Realism in Miniature”’ 








EXECUTIVE B25J 


FOR SALE 


NL licensed, 8 place, new engines 
zero time, plush cabin interior, A-1 
condition, airline radio and instru- 
ments, always hangared and main- 
tained by skilled airline mechanics, 
includes four (4) spare engines, 
miscellaneous accessories, cowling, 
control surfaces and spare parts. 


Price $45,000.00 


For further details and pictures 
phone, write or wire: 


R. G. SCHORLING 
Director of Purchasing 


Continental Air Lines, Inc. 
Stapleton Airfield 
Denver 7, Colorado 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 


The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co. 
offered to sell to the War Department 
its plant at Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 
with its entire equipment and including 
20 acres of ground, for sum of $1,000,000. 

e 





George P. Tidmarsh, special eastern 
representative of the Boeing Airplane 
Co. of Seattle, Wash., was elected to 
the board of governors of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeding Lawrence B. Sperry. 


10 Years Ago 


In AMERICAN AVIATION 


In a surprise move, Jack Frye, presi- 
dent of Transcontinental & Western Air, 





58 





and associates obtained full control of 
the company by purchase of all the 
stock interests of John D. Hertz, Leh- 
man Brothers, and the Lehman Corp. 
The action placed management control 
in the hands of three men who had 
started the airline on a shoestring—Frye, 
Paul E. Richter, and Walter Hamilton. 
* 


CAA disapproved an agreement be- 
tween Pan American Airways and 
American Export Airlines, involving a 
division of European areas to be served 
by each company. Such agreement, 
CAA ruled, might lead to a monopoly 
and is not in the public interest. 

* 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. announced 
that a new twin-engined 12-passenger 
transport, to be known as the Electra, 
would be ready for flight testing in 
about seven months. 





LETTERS 





Consider the Little Man 


To the Editor: 

With National ‘Airlines at the great new 
airport called Idlewild, we mo longer say 
“Yes sir, claim your luggage at the main 
entrance.” We merely say, “Claim your 
luggage just beyond the second pop-corn 
machine on the left” or “Telephones? Yes 
sir, around the corner across from the silk 
stocking machine.” So in a large terminal 
the vending machines do come in handy. 

While I'm on the subject of Idlewild air- 
port, I would like to direct a hint to the 
great engineers, draftsmen and planners of 
not only Idlewild but of all modern air- 
ports. Please gentlemen, when planning 
future airports, call in an airline ticket 
agent, an operations agent, a porter, a 
sweeper and a ramp worker for a few down 
to earth ideas such as door-ways and pass- 
age ways large enough for baggage carts 
and equipment, passenger loading facilities 
direct from terminal buildings, assembly line 
system of unloading baggage direct to bag- 
gage claim rooms and thousands of other 
little things that ‘the little men of an air- 
port know about and big men overlook. 

Don’t let anyone forget that the airline 
passenger is the only person paying us air- 
line employees’ salaries and to treat him 
accordingly. 

H. C. PETERSON, JR., 
Senior Agent 
Field Ticket Counter 
Idlewild 


High Fares & Low Selling 


To the Editor: 

I read with great interest the well-pre- 
sented version of the skit Capital Airlines 
put on for their employes at the sales meet. 
If the show was put on with expectations 
of the result, it was a great success. If it 
is to be used as a sales promoting scheme, 
it will prove a failure. No doubt it will 
produce some results in the immediate fu- 
ture: traffic managers, reservationists, and 
ticket sellers will be on their toes for a 
few weeks, but after the pep talks and 
tongue lashings are over, everything will 
revert to the old routine. 

Why not look now a little bit deeper 
and find the real trouble? What is neces- 
sary to prove that air travel is highly com- 
petitive in a very restricted field? What 
inducements are offered for the super sales- 
man and saleswomen needed for the job? 

What other common carrier restricts its 
service only to first class? Do the railroads 
or steamship companies? How many more 
tourist and third class tickets are sold over 
first class? Airline fares parallel those of 








railroad Pullman, but now many peop! 
travel Pullman, even for great distance 
This is the element all airlines are com 
peting for while millions are waiting fc 
air coach service. This the airlines ar 
now grudgingly giving. The common man 
can get this service if he wants to trav: 
on certain days, or in the middle of th 
night. WHY, when coach service has proven 
so popular, even under these restriction 
is more and better coach service so slow in 
coming? 

In the airline industry itself, how many 
of those with better than average positions 
can afford air travel. These people are ac- 
quainted with all the advantages; they know 
that it is safe, dependable, faster, but still 
these people do not fly, because they can- 
not afford it. 

If a selling job is needed, who is going 
to do the selling job? Good salesmen are 
not made overnight, nor with a few pep 
talks. How can the ticket sellers sell the 
passengers on the advantages of air travel, 
when they themselves have never used it? 
How many good salesmen would look to the 
airline industry for positions? Good sal- 
aries are paid to the airlines’ pilots, me- 
chanics, and top administrative personnel, 
but what about the employes who meet the 
customers, who bring in the customers 
For the money airlines pay reservationists 
ticket sellers, and even some traffic man- 
agers, they can expect to get little mors 
than ORDER TAKERS. 


EDWARD G. BEALE 
Station Manager 


Peruvian International Airways 
Washington, D. C 





AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS, HY- 
DRAULIC SYSTEMS, AND INSTRUMENTS, 
by Col. R. H.. Drake. Published by The 
MacMillan Company, College Dept., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York. 393 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $5.60. 

This is the fifth of a seven volume series 
by Col. Drake, former chief of the airman 
agency unit of CAA and senior technical 
examiner for the Civil Service Commission 
With its scope limited to three subjects 
the book is able to cover each a little more 
thoroughly than books devoted to the whole 
field of aircraft mechanics. The book uses 
a sizeable portion of manufacturers’ photo- 
graphs and drawings in describing the in- 
dividual units and systems in a manner 
suited to training of mechanics and pilots 


New Publication 


The asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave 
New York 17. N. Y., has started publication 
of Asphalt Institute Quarterly designed + 
make widely available information on the 
economic and technical advantages of as- 
phalt. It is a free, controlled circulation 
magazine, and does not accept advertisin 
Ernest M. Bristol is editor. 


OBITUARY 





Art Chester 


Art Chester, 49, well-known raci 
pilot, was killed April 24 while partic 
pating in the first annual American Gc 
Cup air races at San Diego, Calif. 1 
was flying a Chester Special. A pil 
since 1923, Chester had been racing / 
many years and was president of t! 
Professional Race Pilots’ Association. 
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NO. 116 MOTOR GRADER, 100 H. P. 
for Extra Heavy-Duty Service. 


— In the heavy construction field -- among 
NO. 402 MOTOR GRADER, 31 H. P. contractors, engineers, and users who know 

Ss equipment best -- GALION Graders and 
Rollers have long been regarded as being 
tops in performance, dependability, and 


profitable service. 


Write for literature on the type of equip- 


ment in which you are interested -- and 







NO. 103 MOTOR GRADER, 76 H. P. the name of nearest Distributor. 
for Heavy-Duty Service 
THE GALION IRON WORKS & MFG. CO. 
General and Export Offices 
Galion, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: GALIONIRON, Galion, Ohio 


GRADERS - ROLLERS 





















holds 15 National Safety Council Awards, proof 





BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS links Chicago 















Tunein.. 


with the Southwest and South America . 





. « flies 
more than half a million passengers and over 
a million ton-miles of cargo annually. Braniff 
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that its “meticulous maintenance” pays off. 
Engines of all Braniff planes are lubricated 


100% with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 
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Airlines everywhere are gaining United States are flown with Texaco Aircraft . 
Engine Oil than with any other brand! ral] 
greater efficiency and economy Proof that Texaco’s simplified lubrication plan } hol 
=" 10! 
. ’ . og: ; really works is found in the increased efficiency , oh 
with Texaco Ss SI mp lified lubri and lower maintenance costs reported by airlines : out 
cation plan. using it — most of whom need only seven Texaco Dn 
lubricants to handle all their lubricating jobs. TI 
Let Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service - 
. . ne 
en base their preference for Texaco prin- _ help you simplify your lubrication procedures. ar 
cipally on two factors: 1) Texaco quality —_Just call the nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco 
and 2) Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service. Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, ; a 
Proof of Texaco quality can be set forth in just or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, iss 


twenty words: More revenue airline miles in the 


135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ge) -TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. See newspaper for time and station 





